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FOREVi'OED 
This  analysis  of  tiie  conmercial  policies  of  Cuba  and  its  trade 
relations  with  the  world  and  with  the  United  States,  1929-38,  is  one 
of  a  series  making  up  part  II  of  a  report  by  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  on  the  Foreign  Trade  of  Latin  America,   Part  I  deals  with 
the  trade  of  Latin  America  as  a  whole,  part  II  with  the  trade  of  in- 
dividual Latin  American  countries,  and  part  III  with  Latin  American 
export  commodities.   Part  I  contains  a  short  description  of  the 
Latin  American  sirea,  a  consideration  of  the  commercial  policies  of 
the  Latin  American  countries,  an  examination  of  the  total  trade  of 
Latin  America  with  the  world  and  with  the  United  States,  and  an  anal- 
7Sis  of  special  problems  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Latin  America,  in- 
cluding those  arising  out  of  the  present  European  war.   Part  II, 
consisting  of  20  sections,  is  a  survey  of  the  commercial  policy  and 
the  foreign  trade  of  each  of  the  20  Latin  American  republics,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  trend,  composition,  and  destination  of  ex- 
ports, and  the  trend,  composition,  and  source  of  imports.   Each  sec- 
tion also  contains  an  analysis  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with 
the  particular  country.   Part  III  deals  individually  with  approx- 
imately 30  selected  Latin  American  export  commodities,  for  each  of 
iriiich  there  is  a  discussion  of  production,  exports,  trade  barriers, 
prices,  and  competitive  conditions,  and  the  effects  of  the  European 
war. 


The  countries  covered  in  part  II  of  this  report  are  as 

follows: 

Section  1.  -  Argentina 
do.   2.  -  Bolivia 
do.   3.  -  Brazil 
do.   4..  -  Chile 
do.   5.  -  Colombia 
do.   6.  -  Ecuador 
do.   7.  -  Paraguay 
do.   8.  -  Peru 
do.   9.  -  Uruguay- 
do.  10.  -  Venezuela 
do.  11.  -  Costa  Rica 
do.  12.  -  EL  Salvador 
do.  13.  -  Quatemala 
do.  14.  -  Honduras 
do.  15.  -  Hicaragua 
do.  16.  -  Panama 
do.  17.  -  Mexico 
do.  18.  -  Cuba 
do.  19.  •"  Dominican  Republic 
do.  20.  -  Haiti 
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SECTION  18.  -  CUBA 

Cuba  -  A  Description 
Physical  characteri>stics. 

The  Republic  of  Cubai/  occupies  the  Island  of  Cuba,  the  largest 
of  the  V.'est  Indies  group,  the  adjacent  Isle  of  Pines,  and  other 
smaller  islands.   Only  90  miles  from  Key  West,  Florida,  at  its 
nearest  point,  the  Island  of  Cuba  stretches  750  miles  from  east  to 
west.   It  has  an  average  width  of  60  miles,  and  a  maximum  width  of 
160  miles.   The  coast  line  exceeds  2,000  miles.   Cubans  area  - 
about  44>000  square  miles  -  is  roughly  equivalent  to  that  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Several  irregular  mountain  ranges  cross  Cuba,  forming  a  number 
of  fertile  plateaus  and  valleys.   About  one-half  of  the  Island  is 
either  flat  or  rolling;  the  remainder  is  hilly  and  moimtainous, 
with  the  highest  elevation  about  8,4^00  feet. 

Cuba  has  excellent  harbors,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
Habana,  Cienfuegos,  and  Santiago  de  Cuba.   The  rivers  are  generally 
too  short  and  too  rapid  for  navigation. 

The  climate  of  Cuba  is  semitropical.   Because  of  the  prevailing 
winds,  its  insular  position,  and  tha  fact  that  the  axis  of  the  Island 
extends  east  and  west  rather  than  north  and  south,  the  climate  is 
moderate  and  uniform.   Temperatures  at  the  ei^stem  end  of  the  Island 
are  slightly  higher  than  in  the  west.   There  are  two  distinct 
1/  In  Spanish,  Republica  de  Cuba. 


seasons  -  the  warm  rainy  season  from  May  to  October,  and  the  cool 
diy  season  from  November  to  April.   The  rainfall  averages  from  45 
to  50  inches  annually  in  the  coastal  regions,  and  about  60  inches 
annually  in  the  interior. 
Population, 

According  to  the  census  of  1931,  the  population  of  Cuba  was 
3,962,000.   An  official  estimate  for  1938  placed  the  nimiber  of  in- 
habitants at  4,215,000.   On  the  basis  of  this  estimate,  there  were 
about  95  persons  per  square  mile,  more  than  in  any  other  Latin 
American  country  except  EL  Salvador  and  Haiti.   In  1938,  however, 
approximately  25  percent  of  the  population  was  concentrated  in  the 
Province  of  Habana,  which  accotmts  for  only  7  percent  of  the  Cuban 
area. 

The  principal  cities  of  Cuba,  with  their  estimated  population 
in  1938,  are  Habana,  the  capital  jind  chief  commercial  city,  569,OOOj 
Holguin,  141,0005  Camaguey,  138,0005  Santiago  de  Cuba,  107,0005 
Santa  Clara,  100,0005  Cienfuegos,  92,0005  Sancti  Spiritus,  92,0005 
Matanzas,  73,0005  Guantanamo,  68,0005  ManzaniUo,  66,0005  and 
Pinar  del  Rio,  65,000. 

The  people  of  Cuba  are  for  the  most  part  descendants  of  Spanish 
colonial  settlers  and  more  recent  European  immigrants,  but  there  are 
many  Negroes  ajid  persons  of  mixed  race  along  the  coasts  and  in  cer- 
tain of  the  provinces. 

Cuba  has  received  the  major  portion  of  the  immigration  in  the 
West  Indian  area.   The  largest  number  of  immigrants  entering  in  any 


one  year  arrived  in  1920,  when  174-,  221  persons  were  admitted.  By 

1930  entries  had  declined  to  12,219.   A  large  part  of  the  decline 

after  1924.  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  entry  of  Jaaaican 

and  Haitian  laborers  for  seasonal  work  in  the  sugar  cane  fields  was 

prohibited. 

Natural  resources  and  economy. 

Agriculture .  -  The  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  Cuban 
econony  is  its  dependence  upon  sugar  and  tobacco  and  their  products. 
In  the  decade  1929-38,  approximately  nine-tenths  of  ^TT  Cuban  exports, 
in  terms  of  value,  were  included  in  these  two  groups.   Sugar  and 
other  derivatives  of  sugar  cane  alone  accounted  for  from  three- 
fourths  to  four-fifths  of  the  valvie  of  all  exports  during  the 
decade.   In  recent  years,  however,  considerable  diversification  of 
Agriculture  has  taken  place. 

Cuba  is  the  outstanding  Latin  American  producer  and  exporter  of 
sugar,  furnishing  more  than  one-half  of  total  Latin  American  produc- 
tion, and  about  three-fourths  of  all  Latin  American  exports.   Cuba 
supplies  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  world  production  of  sugar,  but 
accoxmts  for  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  sugar  entering  international 
trade.   Cuban  production  in  1928-29  amounted  to  5.3  million  short 
tons.   In  the  3  years  1935-36  to  1937-38  it  averaged  3.2  million 
short  tons  annually. 

Cuba  leads  in  the  production  and  export  of  blackstrap  molasses, 
a  byproduct  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar.   About  85  percent 


of  total  Latin  American  exports  of  this  product  comes  from  Cuba, 
exports  from  v^iich  in  the  3  years  1936-38  averaged  more  than  163 
million  gallons  annually.   During  recent  years  Cuba^  in  addition  to 
its  production  of  blackstrap  molasses,  has  also  produced  large  quan- 
tities of  so-called  "high-test"  molasses,.   This  is  a  partialiy  in- 
verted sirup  from  which  no  sugar  has  been  extracted;  it  is  produced 
from  surplus  cane.   This  molasses  moves  through  the  came  trade  chan^- 
nels  as  blackstrap,  and  is  utilized  in  part  for  tlie  Scune  purposes 
(principally  the  production  of  alcohoU). 

Exports  of  sugar  and  sugar  products  are  the  determining  factors 
in  the  trend  of  the  Cuban  econonor.   Any  rise  or  decline  in  the 
value  of  exports  of  sugar  (v/hether  resultinpr  from  changes  in  quantity 
or  in  price)  is  directly  reflected  in  the  Cuban  import  trade,  as 
well  as  in  internal  economic  conditions.  The  state  of  the  Cuban 
sugar  market  is  determined  in  part  by  the  world  market  for  sugar ,i/ 
but  more  especially  by  the  sugar  policy  of  the  United  States.   In 
terms  of  value  this  country  customarily  takes  two-tliirds  or  more  of 

1/  In  order  to  stabilize  the  production  and  international  market- 
ing of  sugar,  the  major  sugar  exporting  and  importing  countries  con- 
cluded an  international  sugax  agreement  ct  London  on  Llay  6,  1937. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  the  major  exporting  countries 
agreed  to  limit  for  a  period  of  5  years  their  exports  of  sugar  to 
the  so-called  "free  market",  a  term  used  to  designate  the  limited 
international  trade  in  sugar  which  does  not  enjoy  preferential 
treatment.   The  principal . importing  countries  also  agreed  not  to 
adopt  measures  which  would  reduce  the  free  market  for  sugar. 


total  Cuban  exports  of  sugar,  as  well  as  about  nine-tenths  of  aH 
e:q)orts  of  blackstrap  molasses.=/ 

Tobacco  is  the  second  important  article  of  Cuban  production 
and  export,   Cuba  ranks  second,  in  terms  of  quantity,  among  the 
many  Latin  American  producers  of  tobacco,  being  exceeded  only  by 
Brazil.   Prodiaction  averaged  nearly  51  million  pounds  annually  in 
the  3  crop  years  1936-37  to  193S-39«   Cuban  tobacco  enjoys  a  unique 
reputation;  for  many  years  Cuba  has  been  famous  as  a  center  of 
production  of  fine  cigar  tobaccos  and  of  fine  cigars.   By  far  the 
larger  part  of  its  production  of  tobacco  and  cigars  is  exported, 
so  that  prosperity  in  the  Cuban  tobacco  industry  is  directly  affected 
by  conditions  in  export  markets,  especially  in  the  United  States,^ 
rne  choicest  Cuban  tobacco  is  grown  principally  in  the  famous  Vuelta- 
Abajo  district,  in  the  Province  of  Pinar  del  Rio. 

1/  Since  1934-  the  marketing  of  su^ix  in  continental  United  States 
has  been  limited  by  law  (except  for  the  period  September  12  to 
December  31,  1939) •   The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  this 
authority  designates  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  maximum  quan- 
tity to  be  marketed,  subject  to  revision  during  the  year.   The 
estimated  consumption  is  apportioned  to  the  supplying  areas  in 
accordance  vdth  a  formula  set  forth  in  the  statute.   The  continental 
producing  areas,  the  domer.tic  offshore  areas  (Hav^^aii,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Philippines),  Cuba,  and  each  of  the  other 
regular  foreign  supplying  coxm tries  are  assigned  definite  pro  rata 
shares  of  the  total  designated  supply.   Of  the  total  United  States 
consumption  of  sugar,  under  the  quota  program,  Cuba  supplies  about  29 
percent.   The  quota  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  were 
scheduled  to  expire  on  December  31,  194-0,  but  were  extended  for  1 
year  by  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  October  10,  194-0,. 

2/  See  the  section  on  manufacturing. 


In  recent  years  the  Cuban  tobacco  industry  has  suffered 
severely  because  of  various  circumstances  that  have  restricted  its 
export  trade.   The  value  of  exports  of  tobacco  and  tobacco  products 
fell  from  more  than  4£)  million  dollars  in  1929  to  14  million  dollars 
in  1938,   The  mechanization  of  the  United  States  cigar  industry, 
and  the  sharp  decline  in  the  consumption  of  higher-priced  cigars 
containing  large  proportions  of  Havana  leaf,  were  among  the  chief 
factors  in  the  loss  of  Cuban  trade  in  leaf  tobacco.   The  Spanish 
market  for  Cuban  cigar  leaf  tobacco,  customarily  second  only  to  the 
United  States,  was  seriously  curtailed  by  the  civil  war  in  Spain, 
The  Cuban  trade  in  cigars  was  damaged  by  adverse  economic  conditions 
and  various  trade  restrictions  in  Europe,  as  well  as  by  the  increas- 
ing competition  of  the  cigarette  throughout  the  world.   Following 
labor  troubles  in  Habana,  important  cigar  factories  ovmed  by  United 
States  interests  were  closed,  and  in  1932  a  factory  was  built  in 
New  Jersey  for  the  manufacture  of  Havana  cigars.   Thereafter,  Cuban 
exports  of  cigars  to  the  United  States  declined.   This  was  the 
second  migration  of  a  part  of  the  Cuban  tobacco  industry  to  the 
United  States.   Much  earlier,  under  the  encotiragement  of  the  high 
United  States  duty   on  cigars,  a  clear-Havana  cigar  industry,  with 
Cuban  workers,  had  been  established  in  Key  West  and  Tampa,  Florida. 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  next  in  commercial  importance  to  tobacco, 
are  grown  in  Cuba  for  the  domestic  and  the  United  States  markets. 
The  principal  fruits  exported  are  bananas,  pineapples,  avocados,  and 
grapefruit.   Exports  of  vegetables,  chiefly  from  the  Provinces  of 


Habana  and  Pinar  del  Rio  (at  the  western  end  of  the  Island),  incliide, 
in  the  order  of  their  importance,  tooatoes,  eggplant,  potatoes,  green 
peppers,  lima  beans,  cucumbers,  okra,  sqxxash,  and  string  beans. 
Tomatoes  alone  account  for  approximately  one-half  of  total  exports 
of  vegetables. 

Other  Cuban  agricultural  products  include  henequen,  coffee, 
cacao,  rice,  honey,  beeswax,  and  cotton.   Production  of  henequen 
(a  fiber  used  in  the  manufactitre  of  rope,  wrapping  twine,  and 
binder  twine)  is  estimated  to  have  been  33  mil3J.on  pounds  annually 
in  the  3  years  1936-38.   Exports  in  the  same  period  ranged  between 
13  million  and  23  million  pounds  and  went  largely  to  the  United 
States. 

Production  of  coffee,  once  an  important  crop  (especially  in 
the  eastern  half  of  the  Island),  fell  off  greatly,  but  has  recently 
been  given  considerable  attention,  and  Cuba  now  produces  an  excess 
over  domestic  requirements.   Production  in  1937  and  1938  averaged 
15  mi3J.ion  pounds  annually,  as  compared  with  less  than  one-half 
million  pounds  in* 1929. 

Cacao  is  grown  in  the  Provinces  of  Oriente  and  Santa  Clara,  but 
production  is  small.   Some  rice  is  grown  in  Cuba,  but  production 
provides  less  than  one-tenth  of  domestic  requirements.   The  abunr> 
dance  of  flowers  throughout  the  year  supports  large  numbers  of  bees. 
In  1938  exports  of  honey  totaled  13  million  pounds  while  those  of 
beeswax  ajnounted  to  638  thousand  pounds. 


Ciiban  agriculture  has  become  more  diversified  as  a  result  of 
higher  teuriff  duties  after  1927,  the  policies  of  the  Government  after 
1930,  and  the  Three-Year  Plan  of  1937.   Cuba  is  now  self-sufficient 
in  a  number  of  agricultural  products  which  formerly  were  imported  in 
substantial  quantities^   In  addition  to  coffee,  these  include  corn, 
beef,  eggs,  and  dairy  products •!/ 

Pastoral,  forest,  and  water  industries.  -  An  equable  climate, 
adequate  pasture  lands,  and  absence  of  pests  make  large  parts  of 
Cuba  suitable  for  stock  raising.   For  many  years  cattle  raising  was 
one  of  Cuba's  most  important  industries.   According  to  the  census  of 
1931  there  were  nearly  3  million  cattle,  nearly  1  million  hogs,  and 
101  thousand  sheep  in  the  country.   Pastoral  products  are  consumed 
largely  in  the  domestic  market.   Total  exports  of  such  products  in 
1938  were  valued  at  2.S  million  dollars,  of  which  1.6  million  dollars 
were  accounted  for  by  raw  hides  and  skins.   Small  quantities  of 
chilled  beef,  butter,  and  other  animal  products  also  are  exported. 

Forests  cover  about  one-sixth  of  the  Cuban  area.   Among  the 

more  important  types  of  wood  are  cedar,  mahogany,  ebony,  ligniun 

vitae,  and  majagua  (a  member  of  the  linden  family) .   Exports  of 

lumber  and  timber  in  1937  were  valued  at  ^27  thousand  dollars,  and 

in  1938  at  311  thousand  dollars.   The  most  important  wood  exported 

is  mahogany;  in  1938,  125  thousand  cubic  feet,  valued  at  l6l  thousand 

^ For  a  further  discussion  of  agricultural  diversification,  see 
the  section  on  the  Three-Year  Plan, 


dollars,  were  shipped  abroad.   Cedar  is  utilized  principally  in  the 
manufacture  of  cigar  boxes  and  pencils. 

Sponges  constitute  a  source  of  considerable  wealth  to  Cuba,  the 
gathering  or  sponges  being  an  industry  of  importance  on  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Province  of  Habana  £ind  on  the  adjacent  Isle  of  Pinea. 
Exports  of  sponges  in  1938  amounted  to  712  thousand  pounds,  valued 
at  597  thousand  dollars.  Turtle  shell  and  mother-of-pearl  are  also 
exported.  Other  fishery  products  are  of  limited  importance  and  are 
consumed  locally. 

Mining.  -  Although  Cuba  is  primarily  an  agricultural  countiy, 
great  attention  has  been  given  in  recent  years  to  the  development  of 
its  mineral  resources.   Prom  the  standpoint  of  their  present  develop- 
ment, the  most  important  minerals  are  manganese,  copper,  iron, 
chromium,  and  asphalt.   A  large  number  of  other  minerals,  however, 
are  found  in  Cuba;  these  include  goldyV  silver,  mercury,  zinc, 
lead,  barium,  antimony,  sulphur,  coal,  asbestos,  petroleim,  and  salt* 

Cuba  nov;  ranks  second  among  the  Latin  American  countries,  in 
terms  of  quantily,  as  a  producer  of  manganese,  being  exceeded  only 
by  Brazil.^   In  terms  of  value,  however,  Cuba  ranks  first  because 
of  the  high  quality  of  its  ore  and  the  preferential  treatment  which 
is  accorded  Cuban  manganese  in  the  United  States.^  Production  in 

1/  The  value  of  gold  production  in  1939  was  estimated  to  be  105 
thousand  dollars. 

2/  Brazilian  production  of  manganese  ore  in  1938  amounted  to  218 
thousand  long  tons. 

2/  Under  a  provision  of  the  Commercial  Convention  signed  by  the 
United  States  and  Cuba  in  1902,  and  reaffirmed  by  the  trade  agree- 
ment of  1934-,  Cuban  manganese  enters  the  United  States  free  of  duty. 
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Cuba  increased  reguDarly  from  1  thousand  long  tons  in  1929  to  129 
thoixsand  long  tons  in  1937)  in  1938  it  was  122  thousand  long  tons. 
The  increase  in  recent  years  resulted  from  the  success  of  a  new 
process  for  concentrating  the  ore.   All  exports  of  manganese  are 
shipped  to  the  United  State s» 

Cuba  ranks  fourth  among  the  Latin  American  countries  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  copper,  although  its  output  is  nnich  smaller  than  that  of  any 
of  the  three  leading  coTmtries.i/   Annual  production  in  the  3-year 
period  1936-38  averaged  13,800  short  tons  (copper  content),  practically 
all  of  which  was  exported  to  the  United  States,^ 

Cuba  possesses  iron  ore  reserves  which  are  among  the  most  ex- 
tensive of  Latin  America.   They  are  estimated  to  be  3,159  million 
long  tons,  or  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  those  Latin  American 
reserves  the  development  of  which  is  believed  to  be  a  commercial 
possibility  under  present  conditions.   The  iron  ore  deposits  of 
Cuba  have  been  developed  and  mined  by  United  States  steel  interests. 
Large  tonnages  of  high-grade  ore  are  located  close  to  the  seaboard, 
where  th^y  can  be  shipped  to  market  by  low-cost  water  transportation. 
Practically  all  of  the  Cuban  ore  is  exported  to  plants  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  United  States.   Exports  amotmted  to  74-  thousand 
long  tons  in  1929.   In  1936  they  were  3^0  thousand  long  tons,  ccnd 

1/  ChiTft,  Mexico,  and  Peru. 

2/  Imports  of  copper  into  the  United  States  from  Cuba  in  1939 
amounted  to  5>831  short  tons  (copper  content). 
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in  1937,  374.  thousand  long  tons,  but  in  1938  declined  to  98  thousand 
long  tons.1/ 

Msmuf actur ing .  -  Cuban  manufacturing  industry  produces  a  wide 
range  of  conmodities,  chiefly  for  direct  CDnsumption,   The  principal 
industries,  however,  are  the  processing  of  sugar  cane  and  the  manur- 
facture  of  tobacco  products  ••='   Associated  with  the  sugar  industry  is 
the  manufacture  of  rum  and  industrial  alcohol  from  molasses.   The 
chief  impetus  to  the  development  of  other  manufactures  came  with  the 
decline  in  the  sugar  and  tobacco  industries  after  1924., 

In  1927  the  Cuban  tariff  was  revised,  principfiilly  for  the 
purpose  of  fostering  domestic  industries.   Duties  were  increased  on 
a  number  of  products,  including  shoes,  clothing,  soap,  perfumes, 
toilet  preparations,  beer,  paints,  and  varnishes,  and  thereafter 
imports  of  such  products  declined.   5y  1930,  as  a  result  of  the 
decline  in  Cuban  purchasing  power,  the  necessity  of  importing  raw 
materials,  the  hi^  cost  of  fuel,  and  the  persistence  of  foreign 
competition  in  certain  lines  despite  increased  duties,  it  was  decided 
to  embark  upon  a  broad  plan  for  the  diversification  of  agriciolture 
and  for  the  development  of  manufacturing  industry.   In  1937  a  3-year 
plan  for  the  development  of  industry  and  agriculture  was  announced. 

Cuban  manufactures  irtiich  are  produced  with  domestic  raw 

materials  (in  addition  to  sugar,  molasses,  alcohol,  cigars,  and 

1/  Imports  of  iron  ore  (including  manganiferous  iron  ore)  into  the 
United  States  from  Cuba  in  1939  were  269,866  long  tons. 
2/  See  the  section  on  agriculture. 
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cigarettes),  include  rope  and  twine,  jerked  beef,  dairy  products, 
canned  fruits,  rum,  fiimiture,  cement,  brick,  and  tile.   A  much 
wider  range  of  domestical]ly  produced  commodities  is  manufactured  from 
imported  raw  materials.   These  include  soap,  perfumes,  toilet 
preparations,  beer,  mineral  waters,  condensed  milk,  paint,  matches, 
cotton  piece  goods,  clothing,  hosiery,  blankets,  towels,  knit  goods, 
shoes,  hats,  paper,  cardboard,  ink,  tin  containers,  glassware,  and 
aluminum  ware. 

The  Three-Year  Plan.  -  Announcement  of  Cubans  Three-Year  Plan 
was  made  in  July  1937.   Under  the  Government's  program,  the  agricul- 
tural objectives  of  the  plan  included  coordination  of  the  sugar  in- 
dustry, distribution  of  Government  lands  to  small  farmers,  agricul- 
tural education  and  ea^erimentation,  scientific  breeding  of  cattle 
and  hogs,  establishment  of  a  tar iff  -protected  meat  packing  industry, 
encouragement  of  the  vegetable  oil  industry  by  the  planting  of  peanuts 
and  soy  becois,  and  the  draining  of  swamps  to  produce  land  suitable  for 
rice  cultivation. 

In  the  program  for  the  diversification  of  agriculture,  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  truck  fsirming,  potato  culture,  corn  production, 
the  coffee  industry,  dairying,  and  the  paxKiuction  of  beef,  pork, 
poultry,  and  vegetable  oils. 

On  the  industrial  side,  in  addition  to  plans  for  a  large  number 
of  small  industries,  attention  has  been  given  to  the  garment,  shoe, 
and  furniture  industries,  and  to  the  production  of  construction 
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materials,  including  cement,  fabricated  steel,  brick,  aosaic  floor 
tiles,  and  ornamental  iron  work.   Special  consideration  has  also 
been  accorded  those  industries  Tfhich  utilize  domestic  materials,  and 
which  tend  to  stinnilate  agriculture  expansionJL/ 

Foreign  investments  in  Cuba.  -  Foreign  investments  in  Cuba  con- 
sist largely  of  United  States  capital,  much  of  v/liich  entered  Cuba 
during  and  after  the  World  War  of  191A-18.   United  States  direct 
investments  in  Cuba  exceed  those  in  any  other  country  of  Latin 
America,  and  Cuba  ranks  second  among  the  countries  of  the  v/orld  in 
total  United  States  direct  investments*2/  At  the  end  of  1936 
direct  investments  of  United  States  capital  in  Cuba  amovmted  to  666 
million  dollars,  or  24.  percent  of  all  such  investments  in  the  20 
Latin  American  countries.^ 

In  the  order  of  their  importance  by  industriej  groups.  United 
States  direct  investments  in  Cuba  at  the  end  of  1936  were  distributed 

1/  In  addition  to  the  agricultural  and  industrial  objectives,  the 
Three-Year  Plan  also  provides  for  the  refonn  of  mining  legislation, 
the  revision  of  the  taxation  system,  the  organi25ation  of  a  national 
banking  system,  the  revision  of  labor  legislation,  and  the  extension 
of  social  insurance,  public  education,  and  health  and  charity  work, 

2/   Canada  ranks  first,   "Direct"  investments  are  defined  as  all 
United  States  investments  in  those  foreign  corporations  or  enterprises 
which  are  controlled  by  a  person  or  small  group  of  persons  (corporate 
or  natural)  domiciled  in  the  United  States,  or  in  the  management  of 
which  such  person  or  group  has  an  important  voice. 

^  All  statistics  of  United  States  direct  investments  are  from  the 
U,S,  Department  of  Commerce,  American  Direct  Investments  in  Foreign 
Countries  -  1929,  p.  18,  and  1936,  p.  12.   Data  for  years  subsequent 
to  1936  are  not  available.   United  States  direct  investments  in  the 
20  Latin  American  countries  at  the  end  of  1936  amoimted  to  2,803 
million  dollars.   In  addition,  about  AA  million  dollars  was  invested 
in  the  Guianas,  and  in  British,  French,  and  Dutch  possessions  in  the 
West  Indies. 
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as  follows:  Public  utilities  and  transportation,  315  million  dollars 
{/^7  percent  of  the  total)  5  agriculture,  265  million  dollars  (40 
percent);  manufacturing,  27  million  dollars  (4  percent);  distribu- 
tion, 15  million  dollars  (2  percent);  mining  and  smelting,  15  mil- 
lion dollars  (2  percent);  petroleum,  6  million  dollars  (1  percent); 
and  miscellaneous,  24.  million  dollars  (4.  percent)  •   Sugar  plantations 
and  centrals,  usually  associated  with  foreign  investments  in  Cuba, 
accounted  for  240  million  dollars  or  36  percent  of  the  total. 

Total  United  States  direct  investments  in  Cuba  at  the  end  of 
1936  were  253  million  dollars  less  than  in  1929.   In  1929  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  estimated  that  such  investments 
amoimted  to  919  million  dollars,  of  Tdiich  544  million  dollars  was 
accounted  for  by  investments  in  Cuban  sugar,  including  55  million 
dollars  of  preferred  stock,  and  125  million  dollars  of  bonds, 
debentures,  and  notes.   In  the  reorganization  of  the  Cuban  sugar 
industry  betv.een  I93O  and  1936,  preferred  stock  was  reduced  to  25 
million  dollars,  and  bonds  to  55  million  dollars.   Other  investments 
in  agriculture  did  not  chemge  greatly  between  1929  and  1936. 

United  States  direct  investments  in  Cuban  public  utilities  and 

railroads  increased  from  215  million  dollars  in  1929  to  315  million 

dollars  at  the  end  of  1936.   This  increase  cannot  be  accounted  for 

except  on  the  basis  of  a  change  in  the  metliod  of  valuationr^/   The 

1/  According  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  it  is  possible 
that  tl:e  valiiation  employed  in  1929  was  too  low,  or  that  the  one  used 
in  1936  war.  too  high,  or  both. 
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reduction  in  estimated  United  States  direct  investments  in  Cxiban 
meinufacturing  enterprises  from  45  million  dollars  in  1929  to  27 
million  dollars  in  1936  occurred  largelj  in  the  manufacture  of 
tobacco  products. 

United  States  portfolio  inveetments='  in  Cuba,  as  of  January  1, 
1932,  were  estimated  to  be  206  million  dollars,  as  compared  Tilth 
2,141  million  dollars  for  the  20  Latin  American  countries  combined,^ 
At  the  end  of  1935>  the  United  States  portfolio  of  Cuban  securities 
was  estimated  at  115.2  million  dollars.   This  compared  iTlth  1,675 
million  dollars  for  18  of  the  20  Latin  American  countries, *i/ 

Foreign  investments  in  Cuba,  other  than  those  of  United  States 
nationals,  for  the  most  part  represent  British  and  Spanish  holdings. 
British  investments  in  Cuba  in  March  1940  (both  direct  and  port- 
folio), quoted  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange,  amounted  to  34.4  million 
pounds  sterling  (approximatel7  13 S. 6  million  dollars. )4/   About 
four-fifths  of  total  British  capital  invested  in  Cuba  is  in  railroads, 
about  one- tenth  in  Government  bonds,  end   the  remainder  in  miscellaneous 
investments.   Information  as  to  Spiinish  investments  in  Cuba  is  not 
available.   Retail  commerce  in  Cuba,  however,  is  largely  controlled 
by  the  Spanish  colony,  which  also  owns  miich  urb€in  property.   It  was 

1/  "Portfolio"  investments  are  defined  a^;  equity  and  other  security 
investments  in  foreign-controlled  corporations,  and  investments  in 
the  security  issues  of  foreign  govemraentc  or  subdivisions  thereof. 

2/  Msjc  Vf'inkler,  Americon  Foreign  Investr.ants  in  1931,  Foreign 
Policy  Reportr,  vol.  VII,  no.  24,  Feb.  3,  1932, 

2/  The  figures  do  not  include  Ecuador  and  Paraguay.   Estimates  are 
exclusive  of  repatriations  and  market  purchases.   Cleona  Lewis, 
America's  Stake  in  International  Investments,  The  Brookings 
Institution,  1938,  p.  655. 

^   South  American  Jounml,  March  30,  1940. 
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estimated  that  in  the  years  prior  to  1935  annual  remittances  to 
Spain  tiy   Spaniards  in  Cuba  amounted  to  between  10  and  20  million 
dollars,  and  that  the  interest  on  Spanish  capital  invested  in  Cuba 
•ms   about  3  million  dollars  per  year,-' 


1/  Problems  of  the  New  Oaba:  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Cuban 
Affairs,  Foreign  Policy  Association,  1935. 
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The  Foreign  Trade  of  Cuba 

In  1938  Cuba  ranked  fifth  in  foreign  trade  among  the  'Countries  of 
Latin  America,  In  that  year,  vdth  exports  valued  at  1A3  million  dol- 
lars, Cuba  furnished  8  percent  of  the  value  of  all  commodities  exported 

1/ 
from  the  20  Latin  American  countries.    Imports  eumounted  to  106  mil- 
lion dollars,  and  represented  7  percent  of  the  value  of  all  Latin 
American  imports.   Cuban  exports  customarily  exceed  imports.   In  the 
years  1936-38,  the  export  balance  ranged  from  37  to  56  million  dollars, 
exports  exceeding  imports  by  35  to  50  percent. 

In  proportion  to  its  population,  Cuba  has  a  larger  foreign  trade 
than  any  other  important  country  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  except 
Canada  and  Argentina.   In  1937  Cuba's  imports  were  equal  to  |31«55  per 
capita  and  its  exports  to  $14.5.30,  as  compared  with  |22,90  and  ^25.10, 
respectively,  for  the  United  States.   In  proportion  to  national  income, 
the  disparity  between  Cuban  foreign  traae  and  that  of  the  United  btatee 
would  be  even  more  pronounced.   The  reason  for  Cuba's  large  foreign 
trade  lies  in  the  undiversified  character  of  its  products,  arising  out 
of  specialization,  its  peculiar  advantages  in  the  production  of  sugar 
and  certain  types  of  tobacco  for  which  there  is  a  large  demand,  its 
preferential  trade  relations  with  the  United  States,  and  its  proximity 
to  large  consuming  centers. 


l/  In  trade  statistics,  the  Cuban  peso  is  equivalent  to  the  U.  b. 
dollar. 

2/  Export  values  employed  by  Cuba  are  f.o.b,  Cuban  port,  as  declared 
by  merchants  ard  verified  by  the  customs.   Import  values  are  f.o.b. 
port  of  embarkation  in  country  of  origin,  as  declared  oy  .Tierchants  and 
verified  by  the  customs. 
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Cuban  commercial  policy. 

Since  1929  the  foreign  trade  of  Cuba  has  been  influenced  by  the 
increased  preferential  treatment  accorded  by  Cuba  and  the  United  States 
to  each  other's  products,  by  the  policy  of  the  United  States  for  sxigar, 
by  the  Cuban  policy  of  differential  tariff  treatment  based  on  trade 
balances,  by  the  Cuban  policy  of  diversification  of  agriculture  and 
industry,  aind  by  exchange  regulations. 

The  tariff.  -  Since  March  1935  the  Cuban  tariff,  as  applied  to 
products  of  countries  other  than  the  United  States,  has  been  a  three- 
column  tariff  consisting  of  maximim,  minim\am,  and  intermediate  columns, 

1/ 
applied  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  bilateral  trade  balances.   A  special 

or  fourth  column  in  the  Cuban  tariff  applies  only  to  products  of  the 

United  States.   This  column,  by  virtiie  of  the  Commercial  Convention 

of  1902  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States,  the  trade  agreement  of 

August  24,  1934-,  and  the  supplementary  agreement  effective  December  23, 


1/  A  few  products  are  admitted  at  treaty  rates  lower  than  present 
minimum-column  rates  of  duty.  Such  conventional  concessions  are  not 
generalized  by  Cuba.  Cuba  has  in  force  most-favored-nation  treaties 
with  Spain  and  France  (Cuban  concessions  on  United  states  trade  being 
excluded  from  such  commitments),  which  antedate  the  adoption  of  the 
new  tariff  system.  Minimum-column  tariff  treatment,  therefore,  is  ex- 
tended to  the  products  of  these  two  countries  regardless  of  the  trade 
balance.  By  one  other  agreement  only,  that  concluded  with  the  United 
Kingdom  February  19,  1937,  is  Cuba  pledged  to  extend  most-favored- 
nation  tariff  treatment  (apart  from  the  treatment  accorded  products 
from  the  United  States),  without  limitation  and  without  regard  to  the 
balance  of  trade. 
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1939,  consists  of  rates  all  of  which  represent  "exclusive  and  prefer- 
ential reductions,"  They  are  arrired  at  by  applying  stipulated  per- 
centages of  reduction,  ranging  from  20  to  60  percent,  to  the  lowest 

1/ 
rates  of  duty  payable  on  like  imports  from  any  other  co\mtry. 

Since  1903,  products  of  the  United  States  have  received  preferen- 
tial treatment  in  C\Jba  (as  have  Cuban  products  in  the  United  States); 
moreover,  this  treatment  is  recognized  as  an  exception  to  the  operation 
of  the  most-favored-nation  clause.   The  statements  below  with  respect 
to  Cuban  tariff  policy  and  practice  relate  only  to  treatment  of  imports 
from  coiintries  other  than  the  United  States,   In  recent  years  the 
United  States  has  supplied,  in  terms  of  vailue,  between  two-thirds  and 
three-fourths  of  all  Cuban  imports. 

The  present  Cuban  tariff  policy,  involving  differential  tariff 

treatment  on  the  basis  of  trade  balances,  became  effective  March  29, 

2/ 
1935.   The  so-called  import  control  law  effected  a  complete  change 

in  Cuban  tariff  policy,  although  it  utilized  the  then  existing  maximum 

and  minimum  tariff  schedules.   Prior  to  1935  the  minimum  rates  had 

been  the  ordinary  Cuban  tariff  for  imports  from  countries  other  than 

the  United  States,  and  the  maudjnum  rates  had  constituted  a  penalty 

schedule  which  had  not  in  fact  been  applied, 

1/  Accordingly,  a  number  of  United  States  products  are  entitled  to 
preferential  rates  of  duty  based  on  conventional  rates  which  are  lower 
than  existing  minimum-column  duties,  and  are  bound  against  increase. 
The  concessions  provided  for  by  the  agreements  with  the  United  States 
are  not  subject  to  extension  or  generalization  on  the  basis  of  most- 
favored-nation  obligations  to  third  countries,  and  the  existing  com- 
mercial treaties  of  Cuba  with  other  coiontries  make  specific  exception 
of  the  United  States-Cuban  reciprocity  favors.   A  few  products  of  the 
United  istates,  which  entered  Cuba  free  of  duty  before  the  agreement  of 
1934.  was  concluied,  are  entitled  to  continued  free  entry,  even  though 
dutiable  if  imported  from  other  countries, 

2/  Enacted  March  15,  1935. 
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Under  the  new  policy,  the  minimum  colvmin  ceased  to  have  the 
character  of  a  general  tariff.   Instead,  the  law  provided  that  in  the 
future  the  rates  of  the  minimum  tariff  should  apply  only  to  the  prod- 
ucts of  those  countries  the  purchases  of  which  from  Cuba  were  equal  to 
at  least  one-half  the  value  of  Cuban  imports  therefrom.   The  former 
maximum  duties,  which  were  rouble  the  minimum  rates,  were  retained 
under  the  new  name  "maximum  general  tariff,"  and  were  made  to  apply  to 
countries  the  purchases  of  which  from  Cuba  were  less  than  one-fourth 
of  the  value  of  their  sales  to  Ciiba,   Intermediate  rates,  consisting 
of  the  minimum  duties  increased  by  one-fourth,  were  made  applicable  to 
countries  imports  of  which  from  Cuba  amounted  to  more  than  one-fourth 
but  lesb  than  one-half  of  their  exports  to  Cuba, 

These  provisions  were  to  be  applied  in  any  given  year  on  the  basis 

of  Cuba's  trade  %ith  each  foreign  country  in  the  preceding  calendar 

i/ 
year,  as  indicated  by  the  official  Cuban  import  and  export  statistics, 

1/  For  its  first  application,  effective  March  29,  1935,  the  use  of 
1933  trade  figures  was  specified  by  the  law.   Under  the  first  year's 
application,  the  Cuban  minimum  tariff  rates  were  applied  to  the  prod- 
ucts of  24  countries,  the  intermeaiate  rates  applying  in  the  case  of 
7  countries,  and  the  maximum  rates  in  the  case  of  22  specified  coun- 
tries and  in  addition  to  the  products  of  those  coiintries  taking  no  ex- 
ports from  Cuba  in  1933.   bubseqxoently,  certain  countries  specified 
for  intermediate  or  maxlmiim  tariff  trectiiient  were  transferred  to  the 
minimum  or  intermediate  groups,  as  a  res\ilt  of  commitments  by  which 
these  countries  obligated  themselves  to  purchase  Cuban  products  to  the 
extent  required  for  such  improved  tariff  treatment.   In  a  general  way 
this  experience  has  been  repeated  from  year  to  year.   The  tariff  treat- 
ment so  determined  continued  to  be  applied,  unless  otherwise  modified, 
until  superseciea  each  following  year  as  a  result  of  exaiiiination  of 
trade  statistics  for  the  preceding  calendar  year.   The  effective  dates 
of  the  Presidential  decrees  establishing  such  classifications  of  coun- 
tries for  tariff  piirposes  are  as  follows:  Feb.  29,  1936;  March  31, 
1937 J  April  11,  193Bj  April  4,  1939i  and  April  9,  19^0. 
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The  law  further  pixjvided  that  the  tariff  changes  it  introduced  should 
in  no  way  modify  the  preferential  treatment  of  products  of  the  tfoited 
States  under  the  provisions  of  the  trade  agreement  of  August  2^,  1934., 
or  the  most-favored-nation  treatment  pledged  by  treaty  to  France  emd 
Spain. 

In  order  to  provide  the  basis  for  the  negotiation  of  commercial 
agreements,  en  amendment  to  the  law  of  1935  was  adopted.   This  author- 
ized the  application,  during  any  year,  of  the  miziimum-column  duties  to 
the  products  of  countries  obligating  thaaselves  to  import  Cuban  prod- 
ucts equal  in  value  to  at  least  50  percent  of  their  exports  to  Cuba 
during  the  same  year*   The  amendment  also  provides  that  the  applica- 
tion of  the  minimum  tariff  to  any  country  may  be  withdrawn  after  Jxily  1 
of  each  year,  if  it  appears  unlikely  that  the  country  concerned  will 
be  able  to  fulfill  its  obligations  to  purchase  Cuban  products  within 
the  year.   Furthermore,  the  termination  of  minimum  tariff  treatment 
is  authorized  if  the  foreign  country  benefited  thereby  adopts  measures 
of  any  kind  restricting  the  transfer  of  funds  to  Cuba, 

A  few  raw  materials  and  articles  of  prime  necessity  were  excluded 
from  the  application  of  duties  based  on  trade  balances,  and  continue 
to  pay  the  minimum  duties.   This  special  application  of  minimum  duties 
to  selected  articles,  regardless  of  country  of  origin,  has  been  pro- 
vided for  by  Snaonth  periods,  the  latest  extension  dating  from  August  2, 
1940.   Since  April  1936,  however,  the  Cuban  Government  has  been 
authorized  to  impose  surtaxes  resulting  in  the  equivalent  of  inter- 
mediate duties  on  these  raw  materials  and  articles  of  prime  necessity. 
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if  inported  from  coxintries  with  which  the  trade  balance  is  notably 
iinfavorable  to  Cuba.   To  date  only  rice  from  Thailand  (Siam)  has  been 
made  sxibject  to  such  a  surtax. 

Because  Cuba  remains  bound  by  most-favored-nation  obligations  in 
treaties  with  Spain  and  France,  in  force  since  1927  and  1929,  respec- 
tively, the  provisions  of  the  import  control  law  for  differential 
tariff  treatment  contingent  upon  the  balance  of  trade  have  not  been 
applied  to  these  two  countries,  and  their  products  generally  have  been 
assured  mini  mum-column  tariff  treatment.   The  Cuban  Government  had 
previously  denounced  its  most-favored-nation  agreements  with  Japan  and 
Portugal,  to  take  effect  only  a  few  days  after  the  new  tariff  policy 
went  into  operation.   The  most-favored-nation  provision  of  the  treaty 
of  1903  with  Italy,  requiring  a  year's  notice,  was  denounced  to  expire 
January  5,  1936.   Until  early  1938,  Cuba  had  no  other  most-favored- 
nation  obligations. 

Since  193B,  Cuba  has  entered  into  most-favored-nation  agreements 
with  four  countries.   An  agreement  with  Chile,  effective  January  13, 

1938,  limits  the  application  of  most-favored-nation  tariff  treatment 
by  Cuba  (and,  therefore,  of  Cuban  minimum-column  rates)  to  specified 
articles  of  trade.   Moreover,  an  agreement  with  Italy,  in  force  since 
March  27,  1939,  and  one  with  Portugal  (which  became  effective  April  24, 

1939,  but  was  deno\mced  by  Cuba  effective  June  24,  19A0),  contained 
reservations  making  the  continued  application  of  most-favored-nation 
or  minim\an  tariff  treatment  in  Cviba  conditioned  upon  pxurchases  of 
Cuban  products  by  Italy  and  Portugal,  respectively,  at  a  level  of  not 
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less  than  one-half  the  valiie  of  their  imports  into  Cuba,   Only  in  the 
conmercial  agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom,  in  force  since  September 
10,  1938,  has  Cuba  undertaken  to  grant  most-favored-nation  tariff  treat- 
ment without  limitation  and  withoxit  reference  to  the  balance  of  trade 

1/ 
provisions  of  the  1935  import  control  law. 

The  import  control  law  of  March  1935  did  not  specifically  author- 
ise the  Cuban  Executive  to  amend  tariff  provisions  and  classifications, 
or  to  change  the  then  existing  tariff  rates  as  such.   On  October  3, 
1935,  however,  the  Provisional  Executive  promulgated  a  decree-law 
authorizrng  the  Executive  to  make  whatever  changes  in  the  existing 
tariff  and  customs  provisions  that  the  Secretary  of  Finance  might  recom- 
mend, after  a  report  had  been  made  thereon  by  the  Cuban  Technical  Tariff 
Commission  which  was  recreated  by  that  law.   The  Executive's  control 
over  changes  in  the  tariff  included  the  right  to  impose  new  rates  of 
duty,  to  eliminate  existing  rates,  and  to  create  new  classifications, 
Biese  broad  powers  over  the  tariff,  conferred  upon  the  Provisional 

Executive,  continue  to  have  legal  existence  by  virtue  of  a  provision 

2/ 
in  the  Constitutional  Law  of  June  1935. 

The  import  control  law  of  March  1935  reenacted  the  provisions  of 

the  Cuban  tariff  law  for  countervailing  duties  to  offset  foreign  export 

subsidies,  direct  or  indirect,  and  for  measures  of  protection  for  Cuban 


1/  In  1938  Cuban  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  19.6 
million  dollars,  and  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  at  A. 5  million 
dollars . 

2/  The  provision  stipulates  that  all  laws,  decree-laws,  and  oecreee 
then  in  force  are  so  to  continue  unless  in  conflict  with  that  Consti- 
tution, and  until  specifically  abolished  or  amended.   A  new  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted  by  Cuba  as  of  October  10,  19iV0.   The  discussion  in 
this  section  refers  to  the  status  of  these  measvtres  prior  to  that  date. 
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industry  or  commerce  against  the  various  forms  of  foreign  dumping. 
The  new  law  also  provided  for  additional  duties  in  the  form  of  surtaiee 
based  on  the  rates  in  the  aiaximum  column.  These  siirtaxes  apply  to  art- 
icles the  importation  of  which  would  cause  grave  injury  to  Cuban  indus- 
try, agriculture,  or  commerce  because  of  any  considerable  depreciation 
of  the  currency,  excessively  low  wages,  or  other  profound  economic  dis- 
turbances in  the  country  of  origin  or  shipment.  These  provisions  have 
been  applied  against  Japanese  textiles  of  cotton,  rayon,  and  silk. 

Nontariff  trade  controls.  -  The  Cuban  practice  of  unequal  treat- 
ment of  like  imports  extends  beyond  the  application  of  ordinary  tariff 
rates.   For  example,  two  rates  of  consular  charges  generally  apply  on 
shipments  of  goods  to  Cuba,  depending  upon  the  country  of  origin. 
Moreover,  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  Cuban  consumption  tax  on  whiaky 
was  originally  established  in  favor  of  irtiisljy  manufactured  in  the  Iftrlted 
Kingdom  and  Canada,  by  decree-law  effective  tieptember  11,  1935*   The 
reduced  rate  also  applies  to  whisky  manufactured  in  the  United  States, 
by  virtue  of  the  United  States-Cuban  trade  agreement.   The  reduction 
has  not  been  generalized,  but  apparently  is  subject  to  e-rbansion  to 

most-favored-nation  treaty  countries. 

The  Cuban  Tariff  Law  of  1927  contains  a  general  provision  prohi- 
biting the  importation  of  specified  products  and  of  any  other  articlef 

the  acquisition  of  which  would  be  contrary  to  Cubsua  national  interest 

1/ 
or  public  health. 

17  The  same  law  authorized  the  Executive,  after  a  hearing  by  the 
Technical  Tariff  Commission,  temporarily  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of 
foodstuffs  or  raw  materials,  or  to  impose  export  duties  on  such  fiirticlBS, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  irreparable  injmry  to  Cuban  national  in- 
terests.  Any  such  action  taken  must  be  reported  to  the  Congress. 
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The  decree-law  of  April  4.,  1936,  providing  for  import  surtaxes  on 
rice  and  other  basic  commodities,  also  authorized  the  Cuban  Executive 
to  introduce  an  import  quota  system.   Annual  quotas  may  be  established 
on  imported  articles  which  are  also  grown  or  produced  in  Cuba,  and 
which  require  protection.   The  quota  restrictions  are  to  be  applied 
in  such  a  way  as  to  favor  countries  having  reciprocal  commercial  agree- 
ments with  Cuba,  or  which  are  entitled  to  receive  minimum-column  tariff 
treatment.   Measxires  taken  under  these  quota  provisions  have  applied, 
since  May  1937,  to  imports  of  condensed,  evaporated,  or  concentrated 
milk  (except  products  of  the  United  States,  France,  and  Spain)  and 
since  July  1939,  to  imports  of  henequen  or  sisal  fiber  (except  imports 

of  these  products  from  the  United  States) . 

1/ 
Exchange  control.  -  A  form  of  exchange  control  has  been  in  effect 

in  Cuba  since  June  15,  1939.   Cuban  exporters  of  sugar  and  sirup  are 

required  to  deliver  to  the  Government  30  percent  of  the  dollars  obtained 

from  such  exports,  in  return  for  Cuban  silver  pesos  at  par.   Exporters 

of  other  Ctiban  products  coiold  be,  but  have  not  in  fact  been,  required 

2/ 
to  deliver  15  percent  of  the  dollar  proceeds  of  their  sales  abroad. 

From  the  funds  so  accumulated,  the  Government  services  its  foreign 

debts,  pays  the  salaries  of  its  representatives  abroad,  purchases 

i/  For  years  the  Cuban  peso  was  kept  at  par  with  the  United  States 
dollar.  The  recent  coinage  of  large  quantities  of  silver  currency, 
however,  has  resulted  in  the  depreciation  of  the  peso,  in  terms  of  the 
United  States  dollar,  to  the  current  (June  194-0)  quotation  of  $0.90. 
I>uring  the  year  prior  to  that  date,  the  rate  of  discount  varied  from 
2-3  percent  to  as  high  as  15-16  percent.  United  States  currency  is 
legal  tender  in  Cuba.  In  trade  statistics,  the  Cuban  peso  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  United  States  dollar. 

2/  Before  September  15,  1939,  the  specified  percentages  were  20 
and  10. 
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supplies,  and  allocates  the  remaining  exchange  at  par  to  Cuban  import- 
ers for  imports  of  merchandise  of  prime  necessity.   Few  importers 
receive  this  par  exchange,  but  dollar  exchange  is  regularly  available 

in  the  exchange  markets,  and  drafts  payable  in  foreign  currencies  are 

1/ 
sold  freely  by  all  the  important  banks  in  Cuba. 

Commercial  treaties  and  agreements.  -  Under  the  Constitutional 

Law  of  June  11,  1935,  the  Cuban  Executive  has  authority  to  conclude 

2/ 
treaties.   He  is  obliged,  however,  to  submit  them  to  the  benate  for 

approval.   Commercial  agreements  other  than  treaties  are  not  provided 

for  in  the  Constitution. 

Cuba  has  in  force  only  four  commercial  treaties  or  agreements, 

besides  the  preferential  trade  agreement  with  the  United  States,  and 

not  including  arrangements  concerning  tariff  treatment  under  the  import 

control  law.   Agreements  with  tipain  and  France  have  been  in  force 

u 

since  1927  and  1929,  respectively. 

In  May  1937,  Cuba  established  an  interdepartmental  committee  on 
commercial  treaties  and  agreements,  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
Cuban  Departments  of  State,  Finance,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce  and 
Labor.   This  committee  is  charged  with  the  st\idy  of  such  agreements 
as  are  in  force  or  under  contemplation,  presumably  for  the  purpose  of 

\/   Certain  well-known  United  States  and  Canadian  banking  institutions 
have  branches  in  the  larger  Cuban  cities  and  also  maintain  offices  in 
the  smaller  cities, 

TJ  a  new  Constitution  was  adopted  as  of  Oct.  10,  19^0.  The  discus- 
sion in  this  section  refers  to  the  powers  exercised  by  the  Executive 
prior  to  that  date. 

^  These  affect  only  a  small  number  of  tariff  rates. 

y  See  also  the  section  on  the  tariff. 
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advising  the  Executive.   The  Cuban  Legislature  has  its  o?m  committees 
on  foreign  relations,  tariffs,  and  commerce,  to  which  commercial  agree- 
ments and  related  matters  are  referred  before  being  submitted  for 
approval. 

The  trade  agreement  with  the  United  States,  effective  September  3, 
1934-,  was  put  in  force  on  the  part  of  Cuba  by  Executive  action,  xmder 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitutional  Law  of  February  3,  1934.»   This 
trade  agreement  while  in  force  supersedes  the  Commercial  Convention  of 
1902,  known  as  the  Reciprocity  Treaty.   By  the  provisions  of  the 
agreement,  a  great  nvmiber  of  Cuban  import  duties  on  United  States  prod- 
ucts were  reduced  or  bound  eigainst  increase;  moreover,  the  percentage 
of  preference  accorded  many  United  States  products  was  increased; 
tariff  classifications  were  changed,  and  certain  Cuban  consimption 
taxes  were  modified. 

In  the  agreement,  Cuban  concessions  to  the  United  States  included 
preferential  treatment  on  more  than  4-00  specified  tariff  items,  the 
margin  of  preference  to  the  United  States  ranging  from  20  percent  to 
60  percent  of  the  "minimum"  rates  of  duty.   The  United  States  conces- 
sions to  Cuba  included  preferential  treatment  on  35  specified  tariff 

1/ 
items,  the  margin  of  preference  to  Cuba  being  increased  from  the  pre- 
vious vmiform  20  percent  to  4.0  percent  on  4-  items,  and  to  50  percent 
on  6  items.   On  all  unspecified  dutiable  articles  the  preference 


1/  Incl\iding  the  many  grades  of  sugar  as  one  item. 
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remainB  at  20  percent  of  the  minimum  duty.   Except  for  special  arrai^ge- 
ments  regarding  Cuban  sugar  pnd  tobacco,  each  country  agreed  that  no 
quantitative  restrictions  should  be  imposed  on  any  article  enumerated 
in  the  schedules  of  the  agreement.   Imports  of  Ciiban  grapefrxiit, 
avocados,  and  winter  vegetables  were  penaitted  to  enter  the  United 
States  at  specially  reduced  rates  during  certain  seasons. 

A  si5)plementary  trade  agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba,  effective  December  23,  1939>  amended  the  trade  agreement  of  1934.. 
The  supplementary  agreement  provided  for  the  restoration  of  the  reduced 
United  States  duties  on  Cuban  cigars,  and  (subject  to  quantitative 
limitations)  on  Cuban  cigar  filler  leaf  and  scrap  tobacco,  to  replace 
the  concessions  originally  provided  in  the  1934-  agreement  but  termin- 

1/ 

ated  in  March  1936.   On  cigar  wrapper  tobacco  a  preferential  rate 

lower  than  that  specified  in  the  earlier  agreement,  but  already  applied 

to  the  Cuban  product  as  a  result  of  a  concession  in  the  trade  agreement 

with  the  Netherlands,  was  bound  against  increase.   For  Cuban  sugar, 

provision  was  made  to  restore  the  reduced  duties,  effective  before  the 

suspension  of  the  quota  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937   (at  the 

rate  of  0.9  cent  per  pound  of  96-degree  sugar),  i^on  the  reestablish- 

ment  by  the  United  States  of  the  sugar  quota  system.   The  continued 

application  of  the  reduced  rates  of  duty  was  made  contingent  i^jon  the 

existence  of  a  statutory  provision  for  the  imposition  of  limitations 

\/   bee  discutision  under  "Tariff  status  of  tobacco." 
2/  The  quota  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  were  suspended 
from  Sept.  12  to  Dec.  31,  1939. 
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on  the  importation  or  marketing  of  Cuban  sugar.   In  accordance  with 
the  amendatory  agreement,  the  reduced  rates  on  Cuban  sugar  again  became 
effective  on  December  27,  1939.   The  new  agreement  did  not  alter  the 
basic  preferential  provisions  of  the  trade  agreement  of  1934.. 
Trend  of  the  trade. 

ExTX)rts.  -  Total  exports  from  Cuba  in  1929  amounted  to  272  million 
dollars.   By  1932  they  had  declined  to  81  million  dollars  or  29  per- 
cent of  their  1929  value.   They  recovered  to  186  million  dollars  in 
1937,  and  were  H3  million  dollars  in  1938.   The  decline  in  1938  was 
largely  the  result  of  lower  prices  for  sugar  emd  the  smaller  volume  of 
exports  of  sugar.   Preliminary  returns  indicate  that  exports  in  1939 
were  valued  at  1/S   million  dollars,  an  increase  of  about  3  percent  over 
1938, 

The  year  1929,  the  earliest  shown  in  the  detailed  tables  herein- 
after presented,  was  not  a  peak  year  in  exports  either  to  the  world  or 

to  the  United  States.   Exports  to  all  countries  declined  Irregularly 

1/ 
from  A35   million  dollars  in  1924-  to  272  million  dollars  in  1929. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  were  larger  in  each  year  from  1924.  to 

1927  than  they  were  in  1929.  Exports  I'rom  Cuba  to  all  countries  and 

to  the  United  States,  in  the  period  19^4-38,  are  shown  in  tables  1 

and  2. 


1/  In  trade  statistics,  the  Cuban  peso  is  equivalent  to  the  U.  S. 
dollar. 
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Table  1.  -  Cuba:  Trade  with  the  world,  1924-38 
(Value  in  thousands  of  U.  S.  dollars )j/ 


Year     i 

Exports 

lajjorts 

192/V 

434,865      i 

289,831 

1925 

353,984       : 

297,324 

1926 

!       301,708       ! 

!        260,826 

1927 

!       324,368       1 

257,384 

1928 

i                   278,070       ! 

212,817 

1929 

I        272,440 

i                  216,215 

1930 

i                  167,410 

{        162,452 

1931 

t       118,865 

I                     80,111 

1932 

1        80,672 

;        51,024 

1933 

'.                   84,391 

!        42,360 

1934 

107,746 

I        73,418 

1935 

128,022 

5        95,465 

1936 

154,847 

103,215 

1937 

!        186,071 

t                  129,572 

1938 

l/,?,678 

!        106,007 

1/  In  trade  statistics,  the  Cuban  pesos  is  equivalent  to  the 
U.  S.  dollar 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Comer cio 
Exterior,  Republica  de  Cuba, 
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1/ 


Table  2.  -  Cuba:  Trade  with  the  United  States, 

192^-38 


(Value  in 

thousands  of 

U.  S.  dollars r 

Exports 

Imports 

Year 

Percent  of 

Percent  of 

Value 

total  to 

•    Value 

total  from 

United  States 

United  States 

192^ 

362,265 

83.3 

191,571 

66.1 

1925    : 

26^,200 

74.6 

187,224 

63.0 

1926 

24-2,882 

80.5 

160,051   . 

61.4 

1927 

256, U3 

79.0 

159,056   " 

61.8 

1928 

202,535 

!     72.8 

.   129,349   ! 

60.8 

1929 

208,754 

!     76.6 

i   127,051   : 

58.8 

1930 

116,116 

69.4 

91,872   ! 

56.6 

1931 

89,074 

!     74.9 

45,940   ! 

57.3 

1932 

57,482 

71.3 

27,653 

54.2 

1933 

57,112 

67.7 

!    22,674 

53.5 

1934 

31,094 

75.3 

41,225 

56.2 

1935 

101,534 

79.3 

55,686   , 

58.3 

1936 

121,899 

78.7 

66,494   ! 

64.4 

1937 

150,148 

80.7 

88,847   ' 

68.6 

1938 

108,363 

75.9 

75,152   ! 

70.9 

1/  These  statistics  do  not  inclixde  the  trade  of  Cuba  with  Puerto 
Rico  and  Hawaii. 

2/  In  trade  statistics,  the  Cuban  peso  is  equivalent  to  the  U.  S. 
dollar. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Comer cio 
Exterior,  Repi2)lica  de  Cuba. 
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Price  and  qixantum  indexes  of  Cuban  exports  are  not  available. 
The  effect  of  fluctuations  in  prices  and  changes  in  quantities  on  the 
export  trade  of  Cuba,  however,  is  partially  indicated  by  statistics 
for  the  leading  export  commodities  -  sugar,  leaf  tobacco,  and  cigars  - 
which  in  the  decade  1929-38  constituted  three-fourths  to  four-fifths 
or  more  of  all  Cuban  exports,  in  terms  of  value.   The  quantities  of 
these  products  exported  from  Cuba,  emd  their  average  unit  values,  indi- 
cate that  the  decline  in  Cuban  exports  from  1929  to  1932  was  due  as 
m\ich  to  a  decline  in  the  quantities  exported  as  to  the  reduction  in 
prices,  whereas  the  subsequent  recovery  was  caused  in  large  part  by  an 
improvement  in  prices.   Quantities,  values,  and  unit  valiies  of  select- 
ed export  commodities,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938,  are  shown 
in  table  3» 

Cuban  exports  of  sugar  declined  from  5.5  million  short  tons  in 
1929  to  2.9  million  short  tons  in  1932,  a  drop  of  nearly  one-half.  In 
each  of  the  years  1936-33  exports  were  maintained  at  approximately  the 

1932  level  (see  table  3).   The  price  of  sugar  shipped  to  the  United 

1/ 
States  declined  from  2.0  cents  per  pound  (ex-duty)  in  1929  to  0.93 

cent  per  pound  in  1932,  a  decline  of  slightly  more  than  one-half. 
After  1932  prices  of  sugar  shipped  to  the  United  States  recovered, 
reaching  2.71  cents  per  po\ind  in  1936,  or  more  than  one  and  one-third 
times  the  1929  level.   In  1937  they  declined  to  2.55  cents,  in  193B 
to  2.0A  cents,  and  in  1939  to  1.87  cents.   In  January  19it0  the  domes- 
tic price  of  sugar  was  1.96  cents  per  pound.  Thereafter  it  declined 

irregularly  to  1.75  cents  in  August;  in  September  194^0  it  was  1.81 
cents  per  pound. 
1/  See  table  13. 
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In  the  world  market,  the  price  of  sugar  declined  from  1.91  cents 
per  pound  in  1929  to  0.87  cent  per  pound  in  1932.   After  1932,  how- 
ever, prices  of  svigar  shipped  to  the  world  market  recovered  slowly. 

In  1936  the  price  was  only  1  cent  per  pound;  thereafter  it  increased, 

1/ 
reaching  1.4^6  cents  per  pound  in  1939.    In  January  19ii+0  the  world 

price  of  sugar  (New  York  basis)  was  1.73  cents  per  pound;  it  then 

2/ 
declined  steadily  to  0.91  cent  in  September. 

Exports  of  leaf  tobacco  from  Cuba  declined  from  I^  million  pounds 
in  1929  to  23  million  pounds  in  1936,  a  decline  of  more  than  one-half. 
Thereafter  they  increased,  reaching  28  million  pounds  in  1938,  or  79 
percent  of  the  1929  level.   Unit  values  of  exports  of  leaf  tobacco 
declined  by  more  than  one-half  between  1929  and  1932  (from  58. i^  to 
28.2  cents  per  pound).   In  1937  they  increased  to  ^.0  cents  per  pound, 
but  in  1938  declined  to  37.4.  cents,  or  64  percent  of  the  1929  figure 
(see  table  3) • 

Exports  of  cigars  declined  by  more  than  two-thirds  between  1929 
and  1932  (from  89  million  to  29  million).  In  1936  they  amounted  to 
42  million,  but  declined  in  1938  to  33  million,  or  36  percent  of  the 
1929  level.  Unit  values  of  exports  of  cigars  declined  by  more  than 
one-fourth  between  1929  and  1932  (from  $114.80  per  thoiisand  to  $82.78 
per  thousand).  They  increased  to  ^102. 20  per  thousand  in  1937,  but 
declined  in  1938  to  $91.41  per  thousand,  or  80  percent  of  the  1929 
level  (see  table  3)« 


1/  See  table  13 • 

2/  Prices  are  f.o.b.  Habana  (No.  4  Contract)  plus  transportation 
charges  from  Habana  to  New  York. 
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Table  3.  -  Cuba:  Ebqxarts  of  selected  commodities, 
in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Commodity 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Sugar,  1,000  short  tons  

Molasses,  blackstrap,  1,000 

Leaf  tobacco,  1,000  lbs.  

Cigars,  1,000  

Copper  ore  and  concentrates, 

short  tons  

Manganese  ore,  long  tons 


Siigar 

Molasses,  blackstrap  

Leaf  tobacco  

Cigars  

Copper  ore  and  concentrate s- 
Msinganese  ore 


Sugar,  short  ton  

Molasses,  blackstrap,  gallon 

Leaf  tobacco,  pound  

Cigars,  1,000  

Copper  ore  and  concentrates, 

short  ton  

Manganese  ore,  long  ton 

(gross)   


Quantity 


2U,322 
46,693 
89,387 

63,988 

8.400 


2,931 

130,112 
36,869 
28,569 

23,818 

18.874 


2,910 

202,718 
23,049 
42,054 

48,501 

36.053 


:,988 

168,105 
27,379 
35,762 

44,349 

131,934 


2,911 

118,906 
28,028 
32,634 

55,929 

119,998 


Val\ie  in  1.000  U.S.  dollars 


1/ 


204,849 

11,674 

27,247 

10,262 

1,851 

Si. 


53,973 

3,457 

10,381 

2,365 

309 

121 


112,591 

10,726 

9,153 

4,068 

1,543 

511. 


127,285 
8,188 
11,217 
3,655 
2,977 
2.390 


99,771 
4,387 

10,478 
2,983 
2,342 
2,255 


Unit  value  in  U.S.  dollars 


36.95 
0.048 
0.548 
114.80 

28.93 

6.59 


18.42 
0.027 
0.282 

82.78 

12.97 
6.39 


38.69 
0.053 
0,397 

96.73 

31.81 
U.29 


42.60 

0.049 
0.410 
102.20 

67.14 
18.12 


34.28 
0.037 
0.374 

91. a 

41.82 
18.79 


1/  In  trade  statistics,  the  Cuban  peso  is  equivalent  to  the  U.  ti.  dollar. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Comercio  Exterior, 
Republica  de  Cuba. 
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Imports.  -  Significant  developments  in  the  Cuban  import  trade 
during  the  decade  1929-38  inclixde  the  increasing  importance  of  the 
United  States  as  a  supplier,  and  the  decline  in  the  importance  of 
imports  of  foodstuffs.   Imports  into  Cuba  from  all  countries  and  from 
the  United  witates,  in  the  period  192^4.-38,  have  already  been  shown  in 
tables  1  and  2,   The  year  1929,  the  earliest  shown  in  the  subsequent 
detailed  tables,  was  not  a  peak  year  either  in  imports  from  the  world 
or  in  imports  from  the  United  States.   Imports  from  all  coxmtries  in 
1929  were  exceeded  substantially  in  each  of  the  four  years  192A-27, 
and  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1929  were  exceeded  in  each  of 
the  five  years  192A-28. 

Cuban  imports  in  1929  were  valued  at  216  million  dollars.   In 
1932,  they  decreased  to  51  million  dollars,  or  to  less  than  one-fourth 
of  their  1929  value.   All  commodity  groups  shared  in  the  decline,  but 
the  principal  groups  affected  were  machinery,  instruments,  apparatus, 
and  vehicles;  metals  and  manufactures;  and  animals  and  their  prod- 
ucts.  Imports  increased  to  130  million  dollars  in  1937,  but  fell  to 

106  million  dollars  in  1938.   Preliminary  returns  indicate  that  imports 

1/ 
in  1939  were  valued  at  nearly  106  million  dollars. 


1/  Price  and  qxmntum  indexes  of  Cuban  imports  are  not  available. 
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Exports  from  Cuba. 

Composition*  -  Siagar  and  other  derivatives  of  sugar  cane,  and 
tobacco  products  account  for  ne&rlj  nine-tenths  of  all  Cuban  exports, 
in  terms  of  value.   In  addition  to  these  two  groups,  the  Cuban  export 
classification  includes  stone,  gravel,  and  mineral  products;  food 
products  (other  than  sugar  and  related  products) ;     animals  and  their 
products;  forest  products;  and  miscellaueotis  products.   Exports 
from  Cuba,  by  groups,  principal  subgroiq)S,  and  commodities,  in  speci- 
fied years,  1929  to  1933,  are  shown  in  table  4-. 

For  all  groups  shown  in  table  A-,   except  food  products,  there  was 
a  sharp  drop  in  the  value  of  exports  between  1929  and  1932,  caused  in 
part  by  lower  prices,  and  in  part  by  the  decreased  quantities  of 
e^qports.   The  value  of  exports  in  the  food  products  group  declined 
but  slightly,  and  one  subgroup  -  vegetables,  cereals,  and  grains  - 
showed  a  substantial  increase  over  1929.   Several  individual  commod- 
ities in  other  groups  -  for  example,  manganese  ore,  and  metals  and 
manufactures  -  were  substantially  larger  in  1932  than  in  1929. 
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All  groups  and  commodities  showed  increases  in  value  in  1937  over 
1932;  in  several  cases  values  in  1937  were  in  excess  of  those  for  1929 
(see  table  A),       Exports  of  practically  all  groups,  subgroups,  and  com- 
modities declined  in  1938 •   For  the  principal  groups  and  commodities, 
the  ratios  of  the  dollar  values  of  exports  in  1938  to  those  in  1929 
were  as  follows:  Sugar  and  other  derivatives  of  sugar  cane,  52  per- 
cent; raw  sugar,  44  percent;  refined  sugar,  107  percent;  molasses, 
sirup,  etc.,  98  percent;  tobacco  and  manufactures,  36  percent; 
copper  ore,  127  percent;  manganese  ore,  4.^100  percent;  and  food 
products,  92  percent. 

In  the  decade  1929-38  approximately  three-fourths  to  four-fifths 
of  the  value  of  all  Cuban  shipments  abroad  consisted  of  sugar  and 
other  derivatives  of  sugar  cane.   The  most  important  sugar  product  - 
raw  sugar  -  in  the  years  193^-38  accounted  for  between  56  and  58 
percent  of  all  erporti.   Other  derivatives  of  sugt^  cane,  with  their 
share  of  total  exports  in  1938,  included  refined  svigar,  12  percent, 
and  molasses  and  sirup,  8  percent. 

The  second  most  important  Cuban  export  group,  tobacco  and  manu- 
factures, is  composed  almost  entirely  of  unmanufactured  "tobacco  and 
cigars.   This  group  accounted  for  lA  to  16  percent,  respectively, 
of  the  value  of  all  exports  in  1929  and  1932;  in  the  period  1936-38, 
it  formed  between  8  and  9  percent  of  the  total. 

Other  important  Cubaji  exports  are  mineral  products  (now  almost 
entirely  composed  of  copper  ore,  manganese  ore,  and  iron  ore),  and 
foodstuffs  (largely  finiits  and  fresh  vegetables).   In  1938  these 
groups  each  accoxonted  for  less  than  A   percent  of  all  Cuban  exports. 
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The  percentage  for  the  minerals  group  represents  a  substantial  increase 
over  that  for  1929  and  1932.   That  of  foodstuffs  (which  does  not  in- 
clude sugar)  has  varied  considerably. 

Other  Cuban  exports  in  1938  were  animals  and  their  products 
(largely  raw  hides  and  skins);  forest  products  (principally  mahogany); 
and  miscellaneous  products  (including  metals  and  their  manufactures, 
chemicals,  and  pharmaceutical  products). 

Destination.  -  The  principal  markets  for  Cuban  exports  in  1938, 
with  share  of  the  total  value  taken  by  each  country,  were  the  United 
States,  76  percent,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  !L4  percent.   Other  pur- 
chasing countries  in  that  year,  no  one  of  which  accounted  for  as  much 
as  2  percent  of  total  exports,  included  Germany,  Belgium,  France, 
Spain,  Japan,  and  Italy. 

In  each  year  of  the  decade  1929-38,  approximately  nine-tenths  of 
all  Cuban  shipments  abroad,  in  terms  of  value,  went  to  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom,   There  was  but  little  variation  in  the 
share  taken  by  each  of  these  two  coxintries.   That  of  the  United  States 
ranged  between  71  percent  in  1932  and  79  percent  in  1936,  and  was  76 
percent  in  1938.   United  States  purchases  from  Cuba  varied  from  57 
million  dollars  (1932)  to  209  million  dollars  (1929)}  in  1938  they 
amounted  to  108  million  dollars.   The  share  of  the  United  Kingdom 
varied  between  11  percent  (1937)  and  15  percent  (1932),  and  was  14 
percent  in  1938.   In  terms  of  value.  United  Kingdom  purchases  of 
Cuban  products  ranged  from  12.4  million  dollars  (1932)  to  34  million 
dollars  (1929);  in  1938  they  amounted  to  19»6  million  dollars. 
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The  value  of  exports  to  France  varied  "between  1  and  2  percent  of 
the  total.   Germany's  share  increased  irregularly  from  less  than  1 
percent  in  1929  to  nearly  2  percent  in  1938.   Shipments  to  Italy  and 
Japan  formed  a  negUgible  part  of  total  Cuban  exports  during  the 
decade* 
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Table  t.   -  Cub»:     Foreign  trcide,   by  gf:0 graphic  ar^as  ond  principal 
countries,    in  19.37 


Exports  2/ 


(V?lue    in   thousands   of   'J.   S.   fj oilers) 


.^y 


Exported  to 


Western  Hemisphere: 

UNITED  STATES  

Canada  

Argentina 

All  other  Western  Hemisphere 
countries  


Totol  


Euxope: 

United  Kingdom  

Germany 

France  

Italy  

Belgium  

All  other  European  countiiea 

Asia: 

All   other  Asiatic   co'jntries 


Total   

Africa   

Oceania 

Grand  total  


Value 


150,  U9 
662 
557 


Percent 

of  tot-i] 

trsdt- 


152.909 


20,011 

3,136 

2,304 

209 

2,3f?9 

_Jjl299 


32, OA'^ 


77 


937 

100 
136,071 


f?0.7 
.A 
.3 

.3 


52. 2 


10.3 
1.7 
1.2 
.1 
1.3 
2.1 


17.2 


.5 

.1 
100.0 


Imports  2/ 


Inport'jd  from 


VJestern  IJemisphero : 

UNITED  STATES 

Netherlands  West   Indies 

All  other  V'estern   Hemisphere 

countries  

Total  

Europe : 

United  Kingdom 

Germany  

France 

Belgiujn 

All  other  European  countries 

Asia: 

Thailand    (Sian)    

British  Indi?. 

Ml   other  Asiatic   countries- 
Totnl   

Africa   


Grand  total  -- 


38,347 
1,011 
1,900 
1,509 
1,210 

1,240 


95.717 


6,321 
5,845 
2,897 
465 
1,854 
1,825 
4.352 


23.559 


737 
4,285 
3,154 
1.419 


-9^21 


554 

U7 

129,572 


Percent 

of  total 

trade 


68. 6 

.3 

1.5 

1.2 

.9 


73.9 


4.9 
4.5 
2.2 
.4 
1.4 
1.4 


18.2 


.6 
3.3 

2.4 

1.1 


7.4 


.4 
.1 

100.0 


1/  In  trade  statistics,  the  Cuban  peso  is  equivalent  to  the  U.  S.  dollar. 

2/  General  imports;  import  values  are  f.o.b.  port  of  eiabarkation  in  comitry  of  origin.   General 
exports;  gold  and  silver  bullion  and  specie  are  excluded.   Export  values  are  f.o.b.  Cuban  port. 
^  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 

Source:   Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Conmission  froci  Comercic  Exterior,  Republica  de  Cuba,  1938. 
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The  United  States  is  by  far  the  principal  market  for  Cuban  sugar, 
customarily  taking  three-fourths  or  more  of  the  total,  in  terms  of 
value  (over  80  percent  in  1938),   Other  important  markets  in  1938  v/ere 
the  United  Kingdom  and  France. 

From  one-third  to  one-half  of  all  Cuban  exports  of  leaf  tob8.cco 
are  customarily  taken  by  the  United  States.   In  1938,  the  United 
States  took  nearly  4.7  percent  of  the  total  quantity  exported;  other 
markets  included  Spain,  Germany,  Argentina,  the  Netherlands,  and  Puerto 
Rico.   The  United  Kingdom  is  the  principal  purchaser  of  Cuban  cigars j 
other  countries  of  destination  include  Spain,  the  United  States,  France, 
Germany,  and  Argentina. 

Practically  all  exports  of  Cuban  bananas  are  shipped  to  the  United 
States.   The  United  States  also  takes  all  Cuban  exports  of  copper  ore, 
manganese  ore,  and  iron  ore.   In  terms  of  value  the  United  States 
took  more  than  one-half  of  all  coffee  exported  from  Cuba  in  1937; 
other  markets  were  France,  Czechoslovakia,  Spain,  Denmark,  and  the 
Netherlands. 


1/  Manganese  ore  was  accorded  entry  into  the  United  States  free  of 
duty  under  the  Tariff  Acts  of  1897,  1909,  and  1913.   After  it  became 
dutiable  in  1922,  the  manganese  ore  of  Cuba  was  admitted  free  in  com- 
pliance with  regulations  governing  the  free  entry  of  Cuban  products 
xinder  the  terms  of  the  Commercial  Convention  concluded  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba  on  December  11,  1902.   The  free  entry  status 
was  continued  by  virtue  of  the  trade  agreement  of  August  24,  1934-* 
Inasmuch  as  the  United  States  duty  on  manganese  ore  imported  from  all 
other  foreign  countries  (except  Germany)  is  one-half  cent  per  pound  of 
manganese  content  (reduced  from  1  cent  per  pound  of  manganese  content 
in  the  trade  agreement  with  Brazil,  effective  Jan.  1,  1936),  the  Cuban 
product  receives  a  tariff  preference  in  this  market  of  $10  per  short 
ton  of  manganese.   Cuban  producers,  therefore,  may  market  their  ore 
in  the  United  States  at  prices  higher  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere. 
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Imports  into  Cube, 

Composition.  -  Imports  into  Cuba  consist  of  a  wide  variety  oT 
manufactured  articles,  foodstuffs,  and  raw  materials.   The  Cuban 
import  classification  consists  of  10  groups,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  food  products  and  beverages;  textiles  and  their  manufac- 
tures; machinery,  instruments,  apparatus,  and  vehicles;  materials 
used  in  pharmacy,  euid  industrial  chemicals;  stones,  earths,  non- 
metallic  minerals,  glass,  and  ceramics;  and  metals  and  manufactures. 
In  1938  these  6  groi:?)s  accounted  for  87  percent  of  all  Cuban  imports, 
in  terms  of  value.   Imports  into  Cuba,  by  groups,  principal  sub- 
groups, and  commodities,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938,  are  shown 
in  table  7. 

Between  1929  and  1932  there  was  a  sharp  drop  in  the  value  of 
imports  in  all  gro\:qps  and  commodities  shown  in  table  7.   Imports 
of  all  groups  and  commodities  (except  olive  oil  and  silk)  v^re  much 
laj:ger  in  1937  than  in  1932;  with  the  exception  of  chemical  and 
pharmaceutical  products,  simple  drugs,  and  glass  and  crystal,  they 
were  smaller  than  in  1929.   Imports  of  nearly  all  products  or 
groups  of  products  declined  in  1938.   Jbr  the  principal  groups, 
the  ratios  of  the  value  of  imports  in  1938  to  that  in  1929  were  as 
follows:   Food  products  and  beverages,  38  percent;  textiles  and 
manufactures,  52  percent;  machinery,  instruments,  apparatus,  and 
vehicles,  59  percent;  materials  used  in  phauraiacy,  and  industrial 
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chemicals,  67  percent;  stones,  earths,  nonmetallic  minerals,  glass, 
and  ceramics,  52  percent;  and  metals  and  manufactures,  62  percent. 

Food  products  and  beverages  constituted  between  one-fourth  and 
one- third  of  all  Cuban  imports  in  the  decade  1929-38.   The  share  of 
this  group  declined  irreg\iLarly  flrom  37  percent  in  1929  to  28  percent 
in  1938,  reflecting  the  diversification  of  Cuban  agriculture  and  the 
domestic  production  of  certain  heretofore  imported  foodstuffs.   The 
most  important  foodstuff  subgroup  is  cereals  and  flour,  almost 
entirely  accounted  for  by  rice  and  wheat  flour.   Other  groups  in- 
clude meats  and  fats  (chiefly  lard),  vegetables  and  fruits,  refined 
oils  (largely  olive  oil),  canned  and  preserved  foodstuffs,  and  fresh, 
dried  or  salted  fish  (see  table  7). 

In  recent  years  textiles  and  manufactures,  the  second  important 
Cuban  import  classification,  constituted  between  17  and  21  percent  of 
all  imports,  in  terms  of  value.   Cotton  and  its  manufactures 
accovmted  for  one-half  or  more  of  all  imports  of  textiles  and  manu- 
factures during  the  decade  (9.5  percent  of  total  imports  in  1938). 
Other  textile  imports  are  of  "other"  vegetable  fibers  (including 
rayon);  wool,  bristles^  hair  and  manufactures;  and  silk. 

The  share  of  imports  of  machinery,  instruments,  apparatus,  and 
vehicles,  which  accounted  for  12  percent  of  the  total  value  of 
imports  in  1938^,  has  been  greater  in  recent  years  than  in  1929  and 
1932.   In  general,  more  than  half  of  such  imports  have  consisted  of 
machinery  and  apparatus;  the  other  subgroups  include  carriages  and 
automobiles,  and  musical  instruments* 
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In  1938,  materials  used  in  pharmacy,  and  industrial  chemicals; 
stones,  earths,  nonmetallic  minerals,  glass,  and  ceramics;  and 
metals  and  manufactures  constituted,  respectively,  10,  9, and  9  percent 
of  total  imports  (in  terms  of  value).   There  was  little  variation  from 
these  percentages  in  the  period  1936-38.   In  these  major  groups, 
the  principal  subgroups  in  1938  were  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
products;  coal,  shales,  bitumen,  and  derivatives;  and  iron  and 
steel  sind  manufactures. 

Other  Cuban  imports,  with  shares  of  the  total  in  1938,  are 
paper  and  manufactures,  U   percent;  wood  and  other  vegetable  mate- 
rials, 2  percent;  animals  and  their  products,  2  percent;  and 
miscellaneous  commodities,  tobacco  and  manufactiares,  and  duty-free 
goods,  U  percent.   These  percentages  are  fairly  representative  of 
the  decade  1929-38. 

Sources .  -  The  l&iited  States  is  by  far  the  major  soiirce  of 
Cuban  imports;  during  the  decade  1929-38  it  accounted  for  one-half 
to  seven- tenths  of  the  total,  in  terms  of  value.   In  1938,  the 
principal  suppliers  of  Cuban  imports,  with  the  share  of  the  total 
value  supplied  by  each  country,  were  the  United  States,  71  percent; 
Germany,  U  percent;  the  Ifcited  Kingdom,  U   percent;  Thailand  (Siam), 
3  percent;  and  Rrance,  3  percent.   Other  sources  included  British 
India,  Spain,  Belgiirn,  Italy,  and  Japan, 

The  share  of  the  United  States  increased  irregularly  from  59 
percent  in  1929  to  71  percent  in  1938.   Cuban  purchases  from  the 
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Iftiited  States  ranged  in  value  from  27.7  million  dollars  (1932)  to 
127  million  dollars  (1929);  in  1938  they  araoimted  to  75  million 
dollars . 

That  portion  of  Cuban  imports  not  furnished  by  the  IMited  States 
is  distributed  among  a  large  nimber  of  countries,  but,  among  the 
major  commercial  nations,  no  one  supplied  more  than  6  percent  of  the 
total  value  in  the  years  shown  in  table  7,   The  share  of  the  Tftiited 
Kingdom  declined  irregularly  from  6  percent  in  1929  to  A  percent  in 
1938,  and  that  of  France  from  L,   percent  to  less  than  3  percent, 
Germany's  share  increased  irregularly  from  3  percent  in  1929  to  4 
percent  in  1938.   Japan  and  Italy  have  been  minor  suppliers  of 
Cuban  imports;  in  none  of  the  years  shovm  did  imports  from  these 
sources  constitute  more  than  1  percent  of  the  total  value. 

The  Iftiited  States  is  by  far  the  principal  supplier  of  imports 
in  all  of  the  important  Cuban  import  groups.   In  terms  of  value, 
the  United  States  in  1938  furnished  68  percent  of  all  imports  of  food 
products  and  beverages;  63  percent  of  all  textiles  and  manufactures; 
91  percent  of  all  machinery  and  vehicles;  53  percent  of  all  pharma- 
ceutical products  and  industrial  chemicals;  70  percent  of  all 
ceramic  products;  77  percent  of  all  metals  and  manufactures;  and 
67  percent  of  all  paper  and  manufactures. 

The  Iftiited  States  supplied  even  greater  percentages  of  certain 
subgroups  euid  individual  commodities.   For  example,  the  Iftiited  States 
supplied  all  of  the  wheat  flour  and  lard  -  two  of  the  three  most 
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important  products  within  the  foodstuffs  group.   The  United  States 
also  furnished  75  percent  of  all  imports  of  cotton  and  manufactviresj 
88  percent  of  all  machinery  and  apparatus;  90  percent  of  all  auto- 
mobiles, trucks,  and  parts;  71  percent  of  all  crude  petroleum  and 
derivatives;  and  79  percent  of  all  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures, 

Germany,  ranking  second  as  a  supplier  of  Cuban  imports  in  1938, 
did  not  figure  prominently  in  imports  in  any  major  group  except 
pharmaceutical  products  and  industrial  chemicals,  in  which  it  svap- 
plied  about  12  percent  of  the  total  value.   This  group  alone 
accounted  for  more  than  one-foiirth  of  all  imports  from  Germany  in 
1938.   Other  groups  of  some  importance  in  total  imports  from 
Germany  were  textiles  and  manufactures;  machinery  and  vehicles| 
fuels  and  ceramics;  and  metals  and  manufactures. 

Approximately  three-fourths  of  all  Cuban  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1938  (value  basis)  consisted  of  textiles  and  manufactures; 
cotton  piece  goods  and  finished  articles  were  the  most  important. 
Imports  from  that  coimtry  in  all  other  groups  constituted  very 
small  proportions  of  the  total  value  of  those  groups. 

In  imports  of  some  individual  commodities,  certain  countries 
other  than  those  mentioned  above  were  important  in  1938.   Thus, 
Thailand  (Sian)  accounted  for  one-third  of  all  imports  of  rice; 
British  India  supplied  more  than  four-fifths  of  all  jute  sacks; 
and  France  accounted  for  more  than  two-fifths  of  all  imports  of 
patent  medicines* 
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Ibiited  States  Trade  witL  Cviba 
With  no  other  country  does  the  United  States  have  as  close 
economic  relations  as  with  Cxiba,   For  nearly  four  decades  the  trade 
between  the  Uhited  States  and  Ciiba  has  received  exclusive  preferen- 
tial tariff  treatment,  each  country  according  the  products  of  the 
other  lower  rates  of  duty  than  it  accords  the  same  products  imported 
from  other  countries.   For  the  Dhited  States,  Cuba  is  practically 
the  only  foreign  source  of  sugar;  it  is  also  one  of  this  country's 
largest  foreign  markets,  notwithstanding  its  rather  small  population. 
Moreover,  United  States  citizens  have  made  greater  direct  investments 
in  Cuba  than  in  any  other  country  in  Latin  America,  or  than  in  any 
coimtry  in  the  world,  except  Canada.   For  Cuba,  the  United  States 
is  of  great  importance  principally  because  it  takes  all  but  one- 
fourth  of  Cuba's  total  exports,  and  because  a  large,  if  not  a  major 
part,  of  all  foreign  direct  investments  in  Cuba  are  owned  by  United 
States  nationals.   Furthermore,  the  condition  of  Cuba's  sugar 
industry,  the  basic  factor  influencing  the  economic  and  political 
status  of  that  country,  has  in  recent  years  been  dependent  in  large 
measxire  upon  the  control  of  the  marketing  and  importation  of  sugar 
in  the  United  States. 

The  share  of  the  Iftiited  States  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Cuba  is 
greater  than  its  shaxe  in  the  trade  of  almost  any  other  coxantry  in 
Latin  America.**^   In  1939  the  aggregate  value  of  the  commerce 


1/  Comparative  statistics  for  1938  are  shown  in  the  trade  of 
Latin  America  with  the  world  and  with  the  United  States,  table  7, 
p,  4-3,  part  I  of  this  report. 
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between  the  Tfcxited  States  and  Cuba  totaled  187  million  dollars,  and 
represented  nearly  80  percent  of  Cuba's  entire  trade  with  the  world. 
The  predominant  position  of  the  Dhited  States  in  the  trade  of  Cuba 
has  been  the  outgrowth  of  a  number  of  interrelated  political, 
geographic,  and  economic  factors.   Of  foremost  historical  importance 
is  the  role  which  the  United  States  played  in  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  Cuba  after  it  became  a  republic.   The  Reciprocity  Treaty 
of  1902,  providing  for  reciprocal  preferential  tariff  treatment, 
not  only  led  to  a  rapid  development  of  the  production  of  sugar  in 
Cuba,  but  also  encouraged  investment  of  Iftiited  States  capital  in 
that  country.   Such  investments  were  valued  at  two-thirds  of  a 
billion  dollars  in  1936. 

The  fact  that  Cuba's  products  are  mainly  tropical  or  semitropi- 
C€lL  has  contributed  to  the  growth  of  trade  with  the  Iftiited  States. 
Although  large  amoijoits  of  sugar  are  produced  in  continental  United 
States,  and  in  its  insular  possessions,  importations  from  Cuba, 
which  has  great  natural  advaintages  in  the  production  of  cane  sugar, 
have   supplemented  supplies  obtained  from  United  States  sources. 
For  many  years  before  1931  the  Iftiited  States  supplied  nearly  one- 
half  of  its  requirements  of  sugar  by  imports  from  Cuba,  almost  the 
sole  foreign  source,  and  less  than  one-fourth  from  production  in 
continental  IMited  States. ^^   A  further  stimulus  to  trade  between 
the  two  countries  has  been  the  fact  that  the  economy  of  Cuba,  as 


1/     More  recently  the  Cuban  participation  has  fallen  materially, 
while  the  continental  and  insular  has  increased,  see  table  10. 
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developed  after  1902,  became  highly  specialized  agriculturally, 
leaving  the  country  dependent  upon  foreign  sources  not  only  for 
manufactures  but  for  many  foodstuffs  as  well.   With  substantial 
credits  available  in  the  ttaited  States,  Cuba  obtained  most  of  its 
requirements  of  manufactured  goods,  chiefly  vehicles,  machinery, 
textiles,  and  foodstuffs,  fi:x)m  this  country.   Geographic  proximity 
has  also  been  of  importance  in  the  trade. 

Though  many  factors  have  contributed  to  the  growth  of  United 
States-Cuban  trade,  others  have  tended  to  constrict  it.   These 
included,  particularly  in  the  years  1920-33:   (1)  The  long  decline 
in  the  price  of  sugar  after  1920  caused  by  greatly  increased  world 
production;  (2)  the  material  expansion  after  the  war  of  sugar 
production  in  the  insular  areas  of  the  IMited  States  (including  the 
Philippines),  which  ship  to  the  IMited  States  free  of  duty;  and 
(3)  the  contraction  after  1929  in  the  world  and  IMited  States  con- 
simiption  of  sugar,  which  led  to  greatly  decreased  prices  and 
considerably  smaller  Cuban  exports  both  to  the  United  States  and 
to  other  countries. 

The  initiation  in  193^  of  a  sugar  control  program  by  the  United 
States,  under  which  the  marketing  and  importation  of  sugar  are 
controlled  by  absolute  quotas,  served  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
Cuban  sugar  taken  by  the  United  States  as  compared  with  1932  and 
1933;  Cuban  quotas,  however,  have  been  materially  smaller  than 
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arerage  imports  from  that  coimtry  during  the  period  1922-31.   The 

program  also  increased  sugar  prices  in  this  country,  thereby  raising 

the  value  of  imports  of  sugar  from  Cuba,   The  consequent  increase 

in  Cuba's  buying  power  led  to  larger  ttiited  States  exports  to  that 

country. 

Trend  of  Ifaiited  States-Cuban  trade. 

Particularly  important  in  affecting  Dhited  States  trade  with 
Cuba  have  been  chsinges  in  sugeur  prices  (ex  duty)  in  the  Ibited 
States  and  changes  in  the  volume  of  Cioban  sugar  taken  by  this 
market.   The  most  noteworthy  features  with  respect  to  prices  have 
been  the  precipitous  drop  after  the  abnormal  post-war  peak  in  1920 
(when  96-degree  raw  sugar  averaged  12  cents  per  pound  and  was  as 
high  as  22.5  cents),  the  long-continued  decline  in  the  years  1924- 
32  (when  the  price  of  sugar  at  New  lork,  ex  duty,  fell  to  only 
0.93  cent  per  pound),  and  the  considerable  recovery  after  1932,  the 
average  for  1936  being  2.71  cents  and  for  1939,  1.87  cents .^    In 
January  194-0  the  price  (ex  duty)  was  1.96  cents  per  poiind;  it 
declined  to  1.75  cents  in  Augvist,  and  was  1.81  cents  in  September. 
In  terms  of  quantity,  imports  of  sugar  from  Cuba  have  remained 
fairly  stable  after  the  long  decline  in  the  period  1926-33,  being 
limited  by  the  quota  provisions. 

The  value  of  aggregate  imports  ftrom  Cuba  (between  two-thirds 
and  three-fourths  of  which  is  represented  by  sugar)  has  moved  in 
about  the  same  manner  as  sugar  prices.   Imports  declined 


1/  See  table  13. 
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precipitously  after  the  extraordinary  high  of  7222  million  dollars 
reached  in  1920;  although  there  was  some  recovery  in  1923  and  1924, 
they  continued  to  fiall  almost  steadily  in  the  period  1925-32,  finally 
reaching  a  low  of  58,3  million  dollars  in  1932.   Thereafter,  imports 
rose  and  by  1937,  totaled  148  million  dollars;  they  declined  to  105 
million  dollars  in  1939  (see  table  8). 

Inasmuch  as  Cuba's  capacity  to  purchase  from  the  United  States 
has  been  limited  principally  by  its  sales  to  this  country,  the  trend 
of  United  States  exports  to  Cuba  has  followed  cloBel7  the  trend  of 
imports  therefrom.   Exports  dropped  sharply  after  the  peak  in  1920, 
and  declined  almost  continuously  thereafter  to  a  low  of  25,1  million 
dollars  in  1933.   They  then  recovered  to  92.3  million  dollars  in 
1937,  which,  though  much  higher  than  in  1933,  was  nevertheless 
materifiilly  smaller  than  in  any  predepression  year;  exports  in  1939 
were  valued  at  82  million  dollars* 
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Table  8.  -  United  States  imports  from  and  exports  to  Cuba, 
192^-39,  and  in  the  first  12  months  of  the  Eiiropean  war 

(Value  in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Tear 


1924 

1925  — 

1926  — 

1927  — 
1928 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 

1933 


1934 

1935 ■ — 

1936 

1937 

1938 


1939  1/ 


12  mos.  Sept.- 
Aug.  1/ 

1938-39  

1939-40  


Percent 

change 


General  imports     xExports  (incl«  reexports) 


Value 


Percent  of  total 
Wiited  States 
imports  flx>m 
Latin  America 


361,721 
261,673 
250,600 
256,786 
202,342 

207,421 

121,949 

90,059 

58,330 

58,499 

78,929 
104,303 
127,475 
U8,045 
105,691 

104,930 


95,508 
116,223 


+  21.7 


^f    Preliminary, 


34.9 
26.0 
24.1 
26.8 
21.4 

20.5 
18.0 
18.8 

18.1 
18.5 

21.3 
22.6 
25.4 
22.0 
23.3 

20.3 


20.4 
18.8 


Value 


tPercent  of  total 
:  IMited  States 
X     exports  to 
;  Latin  ilmerlca 


t 

199,778  X 
198,655  X 
160,488  - 
155,383 
127,897 

128,909 
93,550 
46,964 
28,755 

25,093 

45,323 
60,139  X 
67,421  X 
92,263  X 
76,331  : 

• 

81,644  : 


7L,609 
90,910 


+     27.0 


27.1 
23.5 
19.3 
19.3 
15.4 

14.1 

14.9 
15.0 
14.7 

11.6 

U.8 
17.5 
17.1 
16.0 
15.4 

14.4 


14.6 
12.4 


Source X     Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce. 
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The  marked  fluctuations  in  United  States-Cvibon  commerce  have 
caused  considerable  changes  in  Cuba's  share  in  United  Statet;  trade 
with  the  world  and  with  Latin  America.   During  the  VVorld  War 
(19H-18)  and  for  several  years  tliereafter,  Cuba  ranked  first  among 
the  countries  of  Latin  America  both  as  a  source  of  imports  and  as 
a  market  for  exports.   During  the  middle  1920' s  Cuba's  share  in  the 
trade  with  that  area  lessened  materially,  and  in  1928  Cuba  as  a 
so\irce  of  supply  ranked  second  to  Brazil  and  as  a  market,  second  to 
Argentina.   The  decline  in  Cuba's  participation  continued,  and  by 
1932  only  18  percent  of  total  IMited  States  piarchases  from  Latin 
America  came  from  Cuba,  compared  with  35  percent  in  192^^;  in  1933 
the  Cuban  market  ranked  only  fourth  and  represented  but  12  percent 
of  total  United  States  sales  to  Latin  America,  compared  with  27 
percent  in  1924.,   With  the  subsequent  higher  prices  for  sugar  in 
the  United  States  and  the  attendant  improvement  in  Cuban  purchasing 
power,  that  country's  share  in  the  total  United  States  trade  with 
Latin  America  increased  in  the  next  few  years.   It  has  remained 
appreciably  less,  however,  than  in  the  period  before  1925,  when  the 
price  of  sugar  was  much  higher  and  the  volume  of  imports  greater. 

Not  only  is  Cuba  important  in  Ifoited  States  trade  with  Latin 
America,  but  it  also  holds  a  large  place  in  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  with  the  world.   During  the  period  since  1920,  Cuba's 
share  of  total  Ihited  States  imports  has  varied  from  a  maximum  of 
13.7  percent  in  1920  to  a  minimum  of  4..0  percent  in  1930  and  1933; 
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in  1939  it  was  4.. 5  percent.   The  highest  proportion  for  Cuba  in 
total  United  States  exports  occurred  in  1920  when  that  country  took 
6.3  percent  of  the  total;  the  lowest  proportion  was  in  1933  and 
amounted  to  1.5  percent.   In  1939  Cuba  took  2.6  percent  of  total 
Ibited  States  exports. 

In  the  12  months  since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war, 
TMited  States  ti^de  with  Cuba  has  increased  -  exports  27  percent 
and  imports  22  percent  as  compeired  with  the  same  period  of  1938-39. 
The  advance  in  the  value  of  this  trade  has  been  considerably  less 
than  the  increase  in  United  States  trade  with  Latin  America  as  a 
whole.   This  may  be  esqplained  by  the  fact  that  Cuba  previously  had 
a  much  larger  share  of  its  total  trade  with  the  Iftiited  States  than 
most  other  Latin  American  countries,  and,  hence,  had  less  occasion 
to  alter  its  channels  of  trade  i^en  the  war  curtailed  shipments 
between  Cuba  and  Europe.   Similarly,  email  increases  likewise  have 
occurred  in  United  States  trade  with  most  of  the  other  Caribbean 
and  Central  American  coimtries,  which  also  customarily  have  carried 
on  the  major  part  of  their  trade  with  this  couatry. 
Ifaited  States  imports  from  Ciaba. 

Composition.  -  Cane  sugar  represented  nearly  three- fourths  of 
the  total  value  of  United  States  imports  ftom  Cuba  in  1939.   Its 
share  in  this  trade  has  not  fluctuated  greatly  in  the  last  15  years 
(the  lowest  percentage  d\iring  that  period  being  62  percent  in  1930 
and  the  highest,  81  percent  in  1927).   The  ratio  has  been  somewhat 
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smaller  since  1924  (87  percent)  than  before  that  year  because  of 
the  lower  price  emd  smaller  quantity  of  sugar  as  compared  with  other 
products  imported  from  Cuba.   Other  leading  imports  from  Cuba,  to- 
gether with  their  share  in  the  trade  in  1939,  were:   cigar  leaf  to- 
bacco, 7  percent;  molasses,  6  percent;  bemanas,  2  percent;  and 
manganese  ore,  2  percent.   Imports  of  these  and  other  leading 
products  are  shown  in  table  9» 

Imports  of  sugar.  -  Cuba  is  by  far  the  largest  foreign  supplier 
of  svigar  for  the  Iftiited  States.   This  country  obtains  its  supply  of 
sugar  from  three  principal  sources:   (1)  Continental  United  States 
(beet  and  cane),  supplying  about  3A.   percent  of  total  requirements  in 
1939,  (2)  the  insular  possessions  of  the  United  States  (chiefly 
Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico)  and  the  Philippines,  together  supplying  41 
percent,  and  (3)  Cuba,  supplying  25   percent  of  the  total.   Imports 
fix>m  other  foreign  countries  are  negligible  'compared  with  United 
States  consumption  or  with  imports  from  Cuba, 
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Cuba's  participation  in  the  tftiited  States  market  for  sugar  has 
been  considerably  smaller  since  1930  than  it  was  previoxisly  (see 
table  10),   Before  1930,  Cuba  ciastomarily  supplied  about  one-half  of 
total  United  States  consumption,  whereas  since  then  Lt  has  averaged 
only  somewhat  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total.   This  decline  was 
due  to  the  displacement  of  Ciaban  sugar  by  that  obtained  from  insular, 
and  (to  a  lesser  extent)  from  continental  sources.   The  sources  of 
STigar  consumed  in  the  United  States  since  1907  are  shown  in  table  10, 
The  tonnage  supplied  by  the  insular  areas  increased  rapidly  during 
the  period  1917-32;  total  continental  production  has  increased 
steadily  since  1907,  while  the  amounts  supplied  by  Cuba  decreased 
throughout  the  period  1927-34-. 

Probably  the  principal  reason  for  the  increased  importance  of 
the  domestic  continental  and  insular  sources  of  sugar  prior  to  1934- 
was  the  tariff,  which  encouraged  production  in  these  areas.   Before 
that  time,  imports  from  Cuba  were  subject  to  high  and  gradually  in- 
creased duties  (though  at  preferential  rates),  whereas  shipments  into 
the  United  States  from  the  insular  areas  and  the  Philippines,  being 
free  of  duty,  had  the  same  tariff  advantage  as  production  in  conti- 
nental United  States.     In  1934  the  quota  system  halted  the  decline 
in  the  imports  from  Cuba,  and  stabilized  the  total  supplies  received 
from  the  insular  areas.   In  the  same  year  the  duty  on  Cuban  sugar 
was  reduced  by  more  than  one-half. 


l7  Imports  from  the  Philippines  in  excess  of  the  quota  designated 
in  the  Philippine  Independence  Act,  as  amended  in  1939,  are  subject  to 
the  full  tariff;  no  dutiable  imports  have,  however,  been  entered. 
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Table  10.  -  Sugar:  Consumption  in  the  United  States,  showing  «aeas 
in  which  the  sugar  vras  grown  -  5-year  averages, 
1907-31,  annual  1932-39 

(fisfi^ed  or  consumption  basis) 


Yearly 
average 
or  year 


1907-11-- 
1912-16— 
1917-21— 
1922-26— 
1927-31— 

1932  

1933  

1934  

1935  

1936  

1937  ' 

1938  

1939  — - 


1,508 
2,057 
2,117 
3,262 
2,919 

1,647 
1,4.96 
1,415 
1,836 
1,840 
2,018 
1,829 
1,571 


1907-11— s 
1912-16— s 
1917-21— 
1922-26— 
1927-31— 


1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


28.2 
25.4 
24.6 
30.7 
29.8 
31.7 
29.1 
24.8 


United  ', 
States  j 
insular 
areas  1/. 


Continental 
United  States 


Total 
United 


Foreign  [ 
countries* 
other  than'  states 
Cuba  2/-  consump- 
:   tion 


863 
1,053 
1,039 
1,337 
2,058 

2,786 
2,828 
2,652 
2,531 
2,552 
2,688 
2,544 
2,609 


Quantity  in  1.000  short  tons 


:     378  ! 

508 

i       886     : 

:     237  ! 

725  ! 

962      : 

:     222   : 

803  . 

1,026     : 

:     171  . 

959 

1,121     : 

:     U5   . 

1,063 

>  1,209     : 

:     150 

1,232 

1,382     : 

:     294  i 

1,277 

1,571     : 

:     238  ! 

.  1,444 

1,682     : 

:     290 

.  1,322 

.  1,612     : 

:     418 

1,366 

.  1,784     : 

:     464 

!  1,159 

J  1,623     : 

:     515 

!  1,320 

1,835     : 

:     580 

i  1,559 

I  2,139     : 

358 
65 

173 
74 
25 

25 
8 
1 
2 
8 
45 
69 
6 


Percentage  of  total  market  deliveries 


10.5: 

14.0    ! 

24.5     : 

5.7s 

17.6  s 

23.3     : 

5.1s 

18.4 

23.5     : 

3.0s 

16.5  . 

19.5     : 

2.3! 

17.2 

.     19.5     : 

2.6 

21.1 

.     23.7     : 

5.0 

21.6 

.     26.6     : 

4.2. 

.     25.1 

!     29.3     : 

4.9! 

i     22.1 

.     27.0     : 

6.71 

t     22.1 

!     28.8     : 

7.2 

.     18.2 

i     25.4     : 

8.2' 

!     21.1 

I     29.3     : 

9.2 

!     24.6 

i     33. B     : 

9.9 
1.6 
4.0 
1.3 
.4 

.4 
.1 

i/ 
.1 
.7 
1.1 
.1 


3,615 
4,137 
4,354 
5,804 
6,210 

5,840 
5,903 
5,751 
5,981 
6,184 
6,373 
6,277 
6,326 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


1/ Including  the  Philippines. 

2/  Imports  subject  bo  full  tariff  rates.   Prior  to  1932  includes 
very  sma3_l  qviantities  of  sugar  derived  from  foreign  molasses  and  United 
States  maple  sirup, 

2/     Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 


Source : 
p.  27. 


U.  S.  Tariff  Commission,  Statistics  on  Sugar,  March  1940, 
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Siigar  is  a  staple  article  of  consumption  and  the  demand  for  it  is 
qviite  inelastic,  that  is,  variations  in  price  lead  to  only  moderate 
changes  in  the  qtiantity  consvnned.   This  is  of  considerable  signifi- 
cance, for  during  the  period  of  generally  declining  prices  from  1920 
to  1932  the  volume  of  sugar  consumed  in  the  United  States  increased 
but  slightly,  and  per  capita  consumption  failed  to  increase.   On  the 
other  hand,  the  small  year-to-year  variations  in  consumption  £.re 
caused  princiimlly  by  fluctuations  in  the  general  pvirchasing  power  of 
the  country.   Thus,  after  1929»  adverse  economic  conditions  in  tlie 
United  States  (and  in  the  world)  operated  to  check  or  retard  the  con- 
sumption of  sugar  and  to  depress  its  price,  whereas  after  1932  im- 
proved purchasing  power  led  to  increased  consumption  despite  higher 
prices. 

Other  imports.  -  In  addition  to  its  outstanding  position  as  a 
source  of  sugar,  Cuba  is  a  leading  supplier  of  United  States  imports 
of  cigar  leaf  tobacco  and  manganese  ore.   Althoiigh  the  United  States 
is  itself  one  of  the  largest  producers  and  exporters  of  tobacco  in 
the  world,  it  imports  special  grades  or  types  of  tobacco  to  supplement 
domestic  output.   The  tobacco  imported  from  Cuba  consists  chiefly 
of  cigar  filler;  it  has  a  characteristic  aroma  and  commands  a  much 
higher  price  than  United  States  filler  tobacco.   Cigar  filler  tobacco 
from  Cuba,  almost  the  exclusive  foreign  source,  formerly  was  used  in 
high-priced  cigars,  but  since  the  decline  in  the  market  for  such 
cigars,  much  of  the  Cuban  leaf  has  been  blended  with  domestic  leaf  in 
the  manufacture  of  low-priced  cigars.   The  market  for  Ctiban  cigar 
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filler,  nevertheless,  has  contracted  materially  in  recent  years.   In 
1939,  Imports  of  cigar  leaf  filler  from  Cuba  totaled  10.4.  million 
pounds  valiaed  at  6.6  million  dollars,  as  compared  with  21.8  million 
po\inds  valiied  at  18.7  million  dollars  in  1929  (see  table  9).   Imports 
of  Cuban  leaf  tobacco  for  cigar  wrappers  have  increased,  and  supplement 
that  prodiiced  in  the  United  States  and  that  imported  chiefly  from  the 
Netherlands  Indies. 

Cuba  is  of  growing  importance  to  the  United  States  as  a  source 
of  manganese.   Inasm\ich  as  most  of  the  Iftiited  States  requirements  are 
suiTplied  by  imports,  manganese  has  been  designated  a  strategic  mate- 
rial for  which  problems  of  procurement  might  arise  in  time  of  war. 
The  United  States  obtains  its  imports  of  manganese  ore  from  a  number 
of  sources,  but  principally  from  the  Soviet  Union,  Cuba,  the  Gold 
Coast,  and  Brazil.   Imports  from  Cuba  increased  greatly  in  quantity 
and  value  in  the  period  1936-39,  largely  because  of  the  development 
of  a  new  process,  and  the  construction  of  a  new  plant  for  concentrating 
the  Cuban  ore.   Manganese  ore  from  Cuba,  moreover,  is  free  of  duty, 
whereas  that  from  other  countries  is  dutiable.   In  1936,  imports  from 
C"uba  of  manganese  ore  (containing  35  percent  or  more  manganese) 
amounted  to  one-half  million  dollars  and  represented  only  6  percent  by 
value  of  total  United  States  imports  of  that  product;  in  1939,  after 
an  appreciable  decline  from  1938,  they  amoimted  to  1.7  million  dol- 
lars and  were  20  percent  of  the  total. 
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United  States  commercial  policy  and  imports  from  Cuba. 

Cuba's  preferential  tariff  position.  -  Cuba  is  the  only  country 
with  which  the  United  States  has  a  reciprocity  treaty  involving  ex- 
clusive preferential  tariff  treatment.   Under  the  treaty  of  commer- 
cial reciprocity  in  1902»  the  United  States  granted  Cuba,  on  all 
dutiable  conmiodities,  exclusive  reductions  of  20  percent  below  the 
rates  on  like  products  from  other  countries;  furthermore,  it  agreed 
not  to  impose  duties  subsequently  upon  the  products  of  Cuba  then 
entering  free  of  duty.   The  20-percent  preference  affected  chiefly 
sugar  and  tobacco,  while  the  duty-free  status  of  imports  from  Cuba 
of  copper  ore,  manganese  ore,  coconuts,  bananas,  and  certain  other 
fruits,  and  some  other  products  was  guaranteed.   A  few  commodities, 
notably  manganese  ore,  avocados,  and  copper  concentrates,  which  were 

bo\ind  free  under  the  treaty,  subsequently  became  dutiable  (or  taxable) 

1/ 
if  imported  from  any  country  other  than  Cuba, 

Under  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  of  1934-  the  Iftiited  States 

continued  to  accord  the  products  of  Cuba  a  minimum  tariff  preference 

of  20  percent;  in  addition,  the  base  rates  of  duty  on  certain  prod- 


ucts were  reduced,  and  on  others  the  rates  were  reduced  and  the  prefer- 

2/ 
ence  was  materially  increased.     At  present,  therefore,  the  rates 

on  dutiable  Cuban  prodiicts  in  general  are  from  20  to  50  percent  less 

17  An  extensive  analysis  of  the  operation  of  the  treaty  with  Cuba 
from  1903  to  1925  may  be  found  in  "Effects  of  the  Cuban  Reciprocity 
Treaty,"  U,  S.  Tariff  Commission,  Washington,  1929. 

2/  For  a  discussion  of  the  concessions  granted  by  Cuba  to  the  tftiited 
States  see  the  section  "Commercial  treaties  and  agreements." 
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than  the  lowest  rates  accorded  the  prodiicts  of  other  coxmtries.   More- 
over, under  the  1934-  agreement  a  few  products  of  Cuba  continue  free  of 
duty,  whereas  the  same  products  of  other  countries  are  dutiable.   The 
competitive  position  of  Cuban  products  in  United  States  markets  is  of 
course  appreciably  enhanced  by  the  preferential  texiff  treatment  ac- 
corded them.   A  comparison  of  the  preferential  and  full  rates  of  duty 
on  the  leading  products  imported  from  Cuba  is  included  in  table  9» 

In  part  for  climatic  reasons  and  in  part  becaxase  the  preferential 
tariff  of  the  United  States  stimulated  Cuban  production  of  sugar  and 
certain  other  dutiable  products  (in  contrast  to  bananas,  coffee,  and 
other  products  on  the  general  free  list) ,  Cuba  has  specialized  in 
siJgar  and  tobacco.   Consequently,  some  99  percent  of  total  United 
States  imports  from  Cuba  are  dutiable,  though  at  reduced  rates,  whereas 
other  Caribbean  and  Central  American  countries  supply  the  United 
States  mainly  with  articles  which  are  free  of  duty.-' 

Teiriff  on  s\igar.  -  Althovjgh  imports  of  sugar  from  Cuba  have  long 
received  preferential  tariff  treatment,  nevertheless,  until  the  imposi- 
tion in  1934-  of  the  quota  system  on  sugar  (discussed  below) ,  the  tariff 

2/ 
was  the  princi^ial  restriction  upon  imports  from  Cuba,-'   This  was  be- 
cause the  principal  competition  met  by  Cuban  sugar  in  the  United 
States  market  after  1913  was  not  from  the  product  of  other  foreign 
countries  (subject  to  full  duty),  but  rather  from  that  of  domestic 

y For  comparative  statistics  on  the  dutiable  status  of  imports  from 
Cuba  and  each  of  the  other  Latin  American  countries,  see  table  20,  p. 
96,  in  part  I  of  this  report. 

2/  A  substantial  amoTmt  of  sugar,  representing  almost  6  percent  of 
total  United  States  imports  of  sugar  in  1939,  is  entered  for  further 
manvifacture  (or  for  use  in  manufactured  products)  and  is  subsequently 
exported  with  benefit  of  drawback,  that  is,  99  percent  of  the  duty  is 
refunded. 
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insvilar  and  continental  areas,  the  products  of  which  are  not  subject  to 
duty.   Furthermore,  inasmuch  as  the  ratss  of  duty  on  siigar  v;ere  in- 
creased in  each  of  the  tariff  acts  after  I913  (see  table  11),  the 
competitive  position  of  continental  and  insular  sugar  was  progressive- 
ly strengthened  (until  193iV)  as  compared  with  Cuban  sugar.   Under 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  the  rate  was  raised  for  the  third  time  in  a 
decade  and  reached  a  level  double  that  in  the  act  of  1913.   The 
higher  tariff  rates  contributed  materially  to  Cuba's  declining  parti- 
cipation in  the  United  states  market  (see  table  10) , 

A  reversal  in  the  upward  trend  of  rates  occxirred,  however,  in 
June  1934.,  when,  under  the  so-called  flexible  tariff  provision  of  the 
act  of  1930,  the  general  rate  of  duty  on  sugar  was  reduced  one-fourth 
(from  2,5  cents  to  1.875  cents  per  pound)  by  Presidential  proclamation 
following  a  cos t-of -production  investigation  by  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission.     In  consequence,  the  preferential  rate  on  Cuban 
sugar  was  reduced  from  2  cents  to  1.5  cents  per  pound.   In  the  follow- 
ing September  the  rate  on  Cuban  sugar  was  further  redxiced  to  0.9  cent 
per  pound  under  the  terras  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  with  Cuba; 
the  effect  of  this  concession  was  to  increase  the  preference  on  Cuban 
sugar  from  20  percent  to  52  percent,  or  by  more  than  two  and  on© -half 
times.   Neither  of  the  reductions  in  duty  in  1934-,  however,  permitted 
C\iba  to  sell  increased  quantities  of  s\igar  in  the  United  States  mar- 
ket, because  on  June  3,  1934-,  the  amount  of  s\agar  which  coidd  be 


1/  Report  to  the  President  on  Sugar,  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission, 
Report  No.  73,  Second  Series,  193^. 
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marketed  in  the  United  States  was  limited  by  a  law  authorizing  absolute 
quotas.   Moreover,  the  reduced  rates  in  the  trade  agreement  were  to 
be  effective  only  so  long  as  the  quota  system  was  operative.   For  a 
shcJrt  time  in  1939,  w4ien  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  led  to  a 
sharp  speculative  rise  in  siigar  prices,  the  quota  restrictions  were 

temporarily  suspended,  and  Imports  of  sugar  from  Cuba  became  dutiable 

1/ 
at  the  preagreement  rates. 

Table  11.  -  Sugar:  Rates  of  duty  on  United  States  imports 


Authority  and  date 


Sugar  testing  96  degrees 


Rate  on  :  General 
imports  :  tariff 
from  Cuba  ;  rate 


Amount  of 

Cuban 
preference 


Cents  per  po.und. 


Percent 


Act  of  1909  - 
Act  of  1913  - 
Act  of  1921  - 
Act  of  1922  - 
Act  of  1930 


Sec.  336,  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
June  8,  193A  i/ 


Trade  agreement,  Sept.  3,  1934-  ■ 

Suspension  of  quotas,  Sept.  12, 

1939 


Supplementary  trade  agreement, 
Dec.  27,  1939  


1.343 

l.OOi^S 

1.6 

1.7648 

2.0 

1.5 

.9 

1.5 
.9 


1.685 

1.256 

2.0 

2.206 

2.5 

1.875 
1.875 

1.875 

1.875 


20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

20 
52 

20 

52 


y On  the  same  date  the  Jones-Costigan  Sugar  Act  became  effective, 
establishing  quotas  limiting  imports  and  marketings  of  domestic  sugar 
in  the  United  States. 


The  ad  valorem  equivalents  of  the  rates  of  duty  on  imports  of 

Cuban  sygar  have  fluctuated  widely,  having  ranged  between  9  percent 

1/  ^  the  terms  of  the  supplementary  agreement  with  Cuba,  December 
1939 >  sugar  from  Cuba  was  again  to  receive  the  agreement  rate  upon  an- 
noiinceraent  of  restoration  of  the  quotas.   Such  announcement  was  made 
on  December  27,  1939,  and  the  reduced  rate  on  Cuban  sugar  again  became 
effective. 
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and  193  percent  in  the  period  1920-39.   These  changes,  shown  In  table 
13,  reflect  the  combined  influence  of  fluctuations  in  prices  and 
changes  in  the  rates  of  duty.   Thus,  the  generally  rising  trend  of 
ad  valorem  rates  in  the  period  1923-30  was  the  result  of  the  decline 
in  sugar  prices,  and  the  unusually  high  ad  valorem  eqiiivalents  in  the 
succeeding  few  years  reflected  the  increased  rate  of  duty  in  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  well  as  the  continued  decline  in  prices.   The  return 
to  lower  ad  valorem  equivalents  after  1934-  resulted  from  the  lower 
rates  of  duty  instituted  in  that  year  and  the  increase  in  prices  (ex 
duty).     Inasmuch  as  the  quota  system  has  largely  displaced  the 
tariff  in  its  effect  upon  the  domestic  price  of  sugar,  it  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  calculate  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  difference 
between  the  price  of  sugar  at  New  lork  (duty-paid)  and  the  price  at 
London  (New  York  basi3=/) .   In  1935,  the  first  full  year  under  the 
quota,  the  average  New  York  price  (duty-paid)  exceeded  the  London  by 
2.23  cents;  this  differential  was  equivalent  to  a  tariff  of  223  per- 
cent based  on  the  average  London  price  of  1.0  cent.   In  1938,  the 
latest  full  year  under  the  quota  system,  the  excess  amounted  to  1,80 
cents,  or  158  percent  of  the  average  London  price  of  1.14  cents. 

17  The  equivalent  ad  valorem  rates  after  1933,  shown  in  table  13, 
must  be  interpreted  with  caution,  because  in  the  period  since  the 
imposition  of  the  quota  system,  the  foreign  value  of  the  Cuban  sugar 
upon  which  these  equivalents  are  calculated  has  been  considerably 
higher  than  the  world  price  of  sugar.   The  Cuban  valuation  on  sugar 
shipped  to  the  United  States  is  determined  by  the  New  York  price  (be- 
fore duty,  freight,  and  other  charges).  BecausQ   the  quota  system 
has  resulted  in  higher  prices  for  sugar  in  domestic  markets  than  in 
world  markets,  the  Cuban  valuation  on  sugar  shipped  to  the  United^ 
States  has  therefore  been  high  compared  with  the  world  price,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  London  market.   For  the  period  1935-38,  the  ad  valorem 
equivalent  rates  calculated  upon  London  values  are  approximately  doxible 
those  shown  in  table  13  based  upon  the  Cuban  valuation. 

2/  The  London  price  adjusted  for  differences  in  transportation  costs 
between  Habana  and  London,  and  Habana  and  New  York. 
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Position  of  Cuban  sugar  xyider  the  quota  system*  -  In  recent  /ears 
the  most  important  factor  affecting  United  States  imports  of  Cuban 
8\igar  has  been  the  quota  system,  established  on  June  8,  1934-,  under 
the  Jones-Cos tigan  Act,  which  provided  for  absolute  quotas  limiting 
importations  and  the  marketing  of  sugar.   This  system  was  renewed  for 
3  years  in  the  Sugar  Act  of  ISyi ,       and  was  subsequently  extended  un- 
til December  31,  19A1«   The  Sugar  Act  provides  that  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  determine  for  each  calendar  year  the 
amount  of  sugar  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  consumers  in  conti- 
nental United  States.   This  amotmt  is  then  allocated  among  the  various 
supplying  areas  according  to  the  proportions  established  in  the  act. 
United  States  domestic  areas  (inclijding  insular  possessions)  were 

allotted  55.59  percent  of  estimated  consumption,  but  not  less  than 

2/ 
3,715,000  short  tons,  the  Philippines  15.-41  percent,"^  Cuba  28.60 

1/ The  Sugar  Act  of  1937  also  imposed  an  excise  tax  on  manufactured 
sugar  produced  in  the  United  States  emd  an  import  compensating  tax  on 
maniifactured  sugar  imported  into  the  United  States.   The  rate  of  tax 
is  |-  cent  per  pound  on  96-degree  sugar,  and  adjxistments  are  made  for 
sugar  having  a  different  polariscopic  test.   The  preferences  accorded 
Cuban  sugsir  in  tariff  duties  do  not  apply  to  taxes  under  the  Sugar  Act, 
the  taxes  applying  equally  to  all  sxigar  regardless  of  source. 

2/  The  qviota  for  the  Philippines  may  not  be  less  than  the  duty-free 
quota  established  in  the  Philippine  Independence  Act  of  1934.,  amount- 
ing to  850,000  long  tons  (952,000  short  tons),  of  which  not  more  than 
50,000  long  tcais  (56,000  short  tons)  may  be  refined  s\igar.   Annvial 
quotas  for  the  Philippines  under  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  and  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1937  have  been  larger  than  the  duty-free  quotas  fixed  in  the 
Independence  Act.   Receipts  from  the  Philippines  in  excess  of  the 
quotas  established  in  the  Independence  Act  are  subject  to  the  full 
United  States  duty.   No  dutiable  sugar,  however,  has  been  received 
from  the  Philippines. 
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percent,  and  other  foreign  coimtries  0.4-0  percent.   If  any  area  is 
unable  to  fill  its  q\aota,  the  deficiency  may  be  allotted  among  the 
other  suppliers,  except  that  any  deficiency  in  the  quota  for  the 
Philippines  must  be  allotted  to  foreign  countries  other  than  Ciiba. 
The  final  quota  allocations  (after  reallotments)  since  1934  are  shoim 
in  table  12. 

The  general  effect  of  the  quota  system  upon  Ctiba's  participation 
in  the  Ihiited  States  market  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  proportions 
of  United  States  needs  supplied  by  Cuba  before  and  after  the  initia- 
tion of  the  quotas  in  1934-  (see  table  10) .   In  general,  the  Cuban 
share  under  the  quota  has  exceeded  that  in  the  few  years  just  preced- 
ing the  quota,  but  it  has  been  materially  smaller  than  before  1930. 
In  the  5  years  1935-39,  Cuba  supplied  about  30  percent  of  domestic  re- 
quirements, as  compared  with  25  percent  in  1933 >  and  53  percent  in 
1929. 
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T^ble  12.  -  Siigar:  United  States  quotas  (after  reallotments), 
for  principal  areas,  1934-4-0 


^ea 


Domestic  beet  

Mainland  cane  

Insular  posses- 
sions ^   

Philippines  

Cuba 


Other  foreign  and 
unallotted  re- 


serve 


Total  quota  - 


Domestic  beet  — 
Mainland  cane  — 
Insular  posses- 
sions ^   

Philippines  

Cuba  


Other  foreign  and 
vmallotted  re- 
serve 4/ 


Total  quota  - 


1934 


1935  •  1936  •  1937  :  1938  ;i939  ^;i940  ^ 


1,556 

261 

1,761 
1,006 
1,866 


2k. 


Quantity  in  1.000  short  tons  -  raw  value 


6»47^ 


1,550 
260 

1,719 

982 

1,823 


25- 


6J59 


1,342   :  l,a7 
392     \       472 


1,946 
1,001 
2,103 


-22- 


1,811 


1,891 

998 

2,U9 


JLll 


7.Q43 


1,584 
429 

1,742 

991 

1,954 


-SL 


6t7$3. 


1,803 
595 

2,098 

980 

1,930 


1,550 
420 

1,745 

982 

1,750 


.62-! 24. 


7.468  :  6,4n 


Percentage  of  total  quota 


24.0  : 
4.0  : 

27.3 
15.5 

28.8 


100.0 


24.4 
4.1 

27.1 
15.4 
28.6 


-.4. 


100.0 


19.7 
5.8 

28.5 
U.7 
30.9 


100.0 


20.1 
6.7 

26.8 
14.2 
30.5 


-1.1. 


100.0 


23.4 
6.3 

25.7 
U.6 
28.8 


1^ 


100.0 


24.1 
8.0 

28.1 
13.1 
25.9 


^ 


100.0 


23.9 
6.5 

27.0 
15.2 
27.0 


^ 


100.0 


J7  Quotas  for  1939  were  suspended  on  Sept.  11,  1939. The  data  shown 
are  preliminary  figures  for  entries  from  offshore  areas  and  marketings 
by  mainland  cane  and  beet  sugar  producers  as  reported  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

2/  Revised  qioota  as  of  Aug.  26,  1940. 

2/  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States. 

ij    Mainly  Latin  American  countries. 


Sovirce;  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission,  Statistics  on  Sugar,  March  1940,  p.  29 
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Sugar  pr^-ces  and  the  quota  system.  -  In  addition  to  determining 
Cuba's  participation  in  United  States  consumption  of  sugar,  the  quota 
system  has  had  a  material  effect  upon  Cuban  pxirchasing  power,  for  the 
quota  system  is  the  principal  factor  influencing  the  price  of  sugar 
in  the  United  States.   That  quantity  of  Cuban  sugar  which  can  be  sold 
in  the  United  States  market  receives  a  considerably  higher  price  than 
Cuban  sugar  sold  in  other  markets.   Since  the  middle  of  1934-,  v/hen 
the  quota  system  was  first  imposed,  the  ann\xal  average  price  of  sugar, 
ex  duty  at  New  York,  has  been  between  28  percent  and  133  percent  higher 
than  the  world  price,  as  indicated  by  the  London  market  (see  table  13). 
This  price  premium  in  the  United  States  market  has  been  especieLLly 
important  to  Cuba,  because  the  price  in  world  markets  and  the  volume 
of  Cuban  sugar  taken  by  these  markets  (other  than  the  United  States) 
has  remained  at  depression  levels.   Prior  to  the  inauguration  of  the 
quota  system,  Cuban  sugar  received  only  the  world  price  in  the  United 
States  market,  since  under  the  tariff  the  world  price  and  the  United 
States  price,  less  the  duty  on  Cuban  sugar,  were  approximately  equal. 

Under  the  quota  system  the  amount  of  Cuban  sugeir  marketed  in  the 
United  States  not  only  increased  somewhat,  as  compared  with  that  in 
1932  and  1933,  but,  because  of  increased  prices  (ex  duty),  the  value 
of  Cuban  sugar  sold  in  this  covin  try  was  greatly  enhanced.   In  1933 
imports  of  sugar  from  Cuba  had  amounted  to  only  37.0  million  dollars 
(compared  with  137.6  million  dollars  in  1929),  but  by  1937  they 
reached  103.8  million  dollars.   The  quantity  increased  much  less 
rapidly,  rising  from  1.6  million  shoirb  tons  in  1933  to  2.1  million 
short  tons  in  1937. 
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Table  13.  -  Sugar:  Wholesale  price  quotations  in  New  York  and  London, 
and  average  ad  valorem  equivalent  rates  of  duty,  annioal,  1919-39 


{Equivalent  i 

id  valorem  of 

\           Price  quotations 

,  96-degree  raw 

sugar 

{duties  on  imports  of  sugar 
:  of  all  decrees  from  - 

Year 

!  New  York, 
:C.  and  F., 

London 
market. 

: Spread  between: Duty-paid, 
:N  .Y .  &  London  :  at  New 

J   ^^    :    Other 

!  less  duty 

N.Y.  basis 

!  prices  1/ 

:  York  2/ 

:         :  cotantries 

:            Gents  per  pound 

Percent 

1919  — 

:    6.36 

7.36 

18 

18 

1920  — 

.   11.96 

!  12.96 

9 

!      9 

1921  ■— 

3.^6 

X       4.81 

32 

!     21 

1922  — 

3.00 

!   4.64 

!    64 

!    50 

1923  — 

5.22 

:   6.98 

36 

:    45 

1924  — 

U.Yl 

[   5.93 

41 

\        50 

1925  — 

2.56 

'   4.32 

69 

62 

1926  — 

2.59 

2.62 

-.03 

4.35 

75 

69 

1927  — 

2.96 

2.91 

!      +.05 

4.72  , 

62 

69 

1928  — 

2.-^5 

2.49 

-.04 

4.21 

73 

79 

1929  — 

2.00 

1.91 

'      +.09 

3.76 

94 

ni 

1930  — 

1.-48 

1.36 

!      +.12 

3.37 

118 

124 

1931  — 

1.34 

1.25 

+  .09 

3.34 

152 

185 

1932  — . 

.93 

.87 

+  .06 

2.93 

193 

179 

1933  — 

1.23 

.97 

+.26 

3.23 

171 

219 

193^^  — 

1.48 

1.04 

+.U 

3.00 

73 

223 

1935  — 

2.33 

1.00 

+1.33 

3.23 

45 

203 

1936  — 

2.71 

1.00 

+1.71 

.     3. a 

37 

180 

1937  —' 

2.55  - 

1.27 

+1.28 

3.45  ; 

37 

162 

1938  — 

2.0A 

l.U 

+  .90   : 

2.94  ■ 

45    : 

182 

1939  — , 

1.87 

1.-46 

+  .41   ; 

2.95  : 

51     ! 

133 

~^    New  York  price  over  London  price  +j  New  York  under  London  price  -. 
2/  Calculated:  Nevf  York  price  plus  duty  on  Cuban  sugar. 

Source:  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission,  Statistics  on  Sugar,  March  1940,  pp. 
19  and  33. 

NOTE:  The  London  price  (New  York  basis)  is  the  London  price  adjusted  for 
differences  in  transportation  costs  between  Habana  and  London,  and  Habana  and 
New  York. 
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Tariff  status  of  tobacco.  -  Other  leading  dutiable  imports  from 
Cuba  include  tobacco,  pineapples,  tomatoes,  and  rum;  of  these,  imports 
of  tobacco  are  tne  largest.   In  the  trade  agreement  with  Cuba,  con- 
cluded in  1934->  the  duty  on  cigar  wrapper  tobacco  from  Cuba  was 
reduced  from  $1.82  a  pound  to  $1.50  a  pound,  and  imports  of  cigar 
filler  tobacco,  scrap  tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes  were  made  dutiable 
at  50  percent  of  the  general  rates,  instead  of  at  80  percent  of  those 
rates  as  theretofore.   The  amount  of  imports  of  tobacco  and  tobacco 
products,  however,  was  subject  to  an  annual  absolute  quota  of  18  per- 
cent of  the  tobacco  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  in  the  United 
States  in  the  previous  year.   Furthermore,  the  tariff  concessions 
were  conditioned  upon  the  continuance  of  the  United  States  agricultural 
program  restricting  the  production  of  tobacco.   This  particular  program 
was  terminated  in  March  1936,  and  imports  of  tobacco  and  tobacco 
products  from  Cuba  again  became  dutiable  without  quota  restriction  at 
the  preagreement  rates. 

In  the  supplementary  trade  agreement  with  Cuba,  effective 
December  23,  1939,  the  rate  concessions  of  the  1934-  agreement  on  cigar 
filler  tobacco,  scrap  tobacco,  and  cigars  were  restored,  and  the  prefer- 
ential rate  based  on  the  concession  on  wrapper  tobacco  in  the 
Netherlands  agreement  (effective  February  1,  1936),  already  enjoyed  by 
Cuba,  was  boxmd  against  increase.   A  tariff  quota,  amounting  to  an 
aggregate  of  22  million  pounds,  limits  the  concession  on  cigar  filler 
and  scrap  tobacco;  imports  above  this  amotuat  are  dutiable  at  the 
general  rates  less  the  usual  20-percent  preferential.   In  recent 
years  imports  have  been  well  below  this  quota.   On  the  basis  of  the 
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average  unit  value  of  imports  from  Cuba  in  1939,  the  ad  valorem  equiva- 
lent of  the  present  reduced  duty  on  Cuban  stemmed  cigar  filler  tobacco, 
the  most  important  class,  was  37.5  percent. 
United  States  exports  to  Cuba. 

The  composition  of  United  States  eacports  to  Cuba  differs  consider- 
ably from  that  of  exports  to  most  countries  in  Latin  America,  since 
food  products  and  textiles  constitute  a  proportionately  larger  part 
and  machinery  and  vehicles  a  smaller  part  of  the  total  trade.   In 
1939  the  leading  groups  of  exports  to  Cuba  were  textile  fibers  and 
manufactures,  representing  20  percent  of  the  total;  vegetable  food 
products  and  beverages,  13  percent;  machinery  and  vehicles,  12  percent; 
and  metals  and  manxifactures,  11  percent  (see  table  14).     The  leading 
individual  exports  to  Cuba,  shown  in  table  15,  are  lard,  rice,  flour, 
cotton  cloth,  rayon  piece  goods,  crude  petroleum,  and  passenger  cars. 
The  share  of  certain  consumers'  goods,  particularly  foodstuffs  and 
textiles,  in  United  States  sales  to  Cuba  is  larger  as  compared  with 
other  Latin  American  countries.   This  is  a  reflection  chiefly  of  the 
high  degree  of  specialization  by  Cuba  in  the  production  of  its  leading 
crops,  sugar  and  tobacco,  and  of  the  tariff  preferences  accorded  United 
States  products  in  that  country. 

The  Cuban  market  for  United  States  products  over  the  last  decade 

has  been  influenced  primarily  ty  the  amount  of  Cuban  purchasing  power, 

which  is  determined  by  the  activity  of  the  country's  sugar  industry 

and  the  value  of  its  exports  to  the  United  States  and  other  principal 

markets.   Following  1929,  most  of  the  United  States  exports  to  Cuba 

1/ For  comparison  with  the  similar  ratios  for  exports  to  Latin 
America  as  a  whole,  see  table  16,  p.  87,  of  part  I  of  this  report. 
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declined  drastically,  but  after  1933,  with  the  improved  prices  for 
sugar  in  the  United  States  market,  United  States  sales  to  Cuba 
recovered  considerably.   Although  exports  of  many  products  in  recent 
years  remained  far  below  those  in  1929,  a  few  have  increased  materially 
and  have  even  exceeded  exports  in  1929  (see  table  15).   Among  these 
are  rice,  tin  plate,  steel  bars,  glass  containers,  raw  cotton,  cotton 
yam,  rayon  yam,  rayon  piece  goods,  cotton  bags,  radio  sets,  and 
electric  refrigerators.   The  decreased  exports  of  cotton  fabrics  to 
Cuba,  the  largest  foreign  market  for  United  States  cotton  manufactures, 
and  the  great  increase  in  exports  of  raw  cotton  and  of  cotton  yams, 
reflect  the  development  of  the  Cuban  cotton  textile  industry.   The 
larger  exports  of  radios  and  electric  refrigerators  are  an  indication 
of  the  widening  of  the  market  for  relatively  new  products  in  commerce. 
The  greatly  increased  exports  of  rice  are  attributable  principally  to 
the  substantial  tariff  preference  accorded  this  United  States  product 
in  the  Cuban  market  in  recent  years. 
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Table  l^i.  -  United  States  exports  (domestic  merchandise)  to  Cuba, 
by  groups  of  commodities,  in  1938  and  1939 


(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Groups  of  commodities 


\i 


Animals  and  animal  products,  edible,  to  tail  — 

Hams  and  shoulders,  ctired  

Lard,  including  neutral  —————— 


Animals  and  animal  products,  inedible, 
total  -^______— — — — - 


Upper  leather  — — — 
Leather  boots  and  shoes 


Vegetable  food  products  and  beverages,  total 
Milled  rice              ■  ■   ■  ■ 
Wheat  flour  


White  potatoes 


Vegetable  products,  inedible,  except  fibers 
and  wood,  total 


Automotive  tires  (casings) 


Textile  fibers  and  mantifactures,  total 

Raw  cotton         

Cotton  yam 


Cotton  cloth,  duck  and  tire  fabric 
Cotton  and  jute  bags 


Rayon  yam  and  woven  piece  goods 


Wood  and  paper,  total 


Boards,  planks,  and  scantlings.  Southern 
pine 


Box  board  and  other  paper  board 


Nonmetallic  minerals,  total 

Bituminous  coal  -r 

Crude  petroleum 


Gasoline  and  other  petroleiim  motor  fuel  

Glass  containers  


Metals  and  manufactures,  except  machinery  and 
vehicles,  total 


Iron  and  steel  bars,  rods  and  plates  

Tin  plate,  temeplate,  and  taggers'  tin 

Tubiolar  products  and  fittings 

Wire  and  manufactures ■  ■ — 

Other  metals  and  manufactures  


Machinery  and  vehicles,  total 


Electrical  machinery  and  apparatus 
Industrial  machinery 


Agricultiorsil  machinery  and  implements 

Automobiles,  parts  and  accessories  

Other  machinery  and  vehicles  


Chemicals  and  related  products,  total  

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations 

Pigments,  paints  and  varnishes  

Fertilizers  and  fertilizer  materials  

Miscellaneous  


Total  exports 


-14.4^6 


5,296 
4,9A6 
564 


2.A51 


904 


12.570 


517 

715 

4,813 

1,080 

2,907 

4.440 


1,215 
406 

8.402 


1,496 

l,3to 

1,772 

739 


7.129 


535 

1,015 

640 

679 

4,260 

11.312 


2,123 
3,145 
315 
3,970 
1,759 

3.892 


1,415 
378 
330 

3.1^? 


75,678 


y Preliminary. 

Source:  Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce. 


1,052 
510 

U.458 


6,125 

3,937 

566 


3.150 


1,002 
16.301 


1,019 
1,027 
6,167 
1,433 
3,5U 

4.410 


1,066 
483 

7.653 


1,294 

1,502 

1,333 

762 


9.101 


800 

1,173 

868 

975 

5,285 

lOx.0^3 


2,135 
3,207 
381 
2,896 
1,7U 

■4,?94 


1,595 
459 
689 

3.4^8 


80,830 
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Balance  of  payments  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba. 

Inasmuch  as  approximately  fo\ar-fifths  of  all  Cuban  foreign  finan- 
cial transactions  are  with  the  United  States,  statistics  of  the  balance 
of  payments  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  (see  table  16)  hold 
special  interest  for  both  countries,  but  particularly  Cuba.   A  note- 
worthy feature  of  the  balance  of  payments  between  the  two  countries  is 
the  large  excess  of  United  States  imports  from  Cuba  over  exports  thereto. 
Since  1928  this  import  trade  balance  has  ranged  between  79  ^lillion 
dollars  (1929)  and  23  million  dollars  (1939);  among  the  Latin  American 
countries  it  has  customarily  been  exceeded  only  by  the  import  trade 
balance  which  the  United  States  has  with  Brazil.-'   The  second  largest 
payment  to  Cuba,  among  the  accounts  shovm  in  table  16,  is  the  expendi- 
tures of  United  States  travelers  in  Cubaj  such  expenditures  amounted 
to  approximately  15  million  dollars  in  1938,  and  exceeded  those  to  any 
other  country  in  Latin  America  except  Mexico,  which  accounts  for  about 
two- thirds  of  total  United  States  travelers'  expenditxires  in  the  Latin 
American  area. 

Partially  offsetting  the  large  net  payments  to  Cuba  on  merchan- 
dise and  travel  accounts  are  the  sums  received  by  the  United  States  in 
the  form  of  interest,  bond-redemption  and  sinking-fund  receipts  from 
Cuban  dollar  bonds  held  in  the  United  States.   These  holdings  are 
estimated  to  have  amo\mted  to  68  million  dollars  (par  value)  at  the 

end  of  1938,  and  were  the  fifth  largest  for  any  Latin  American 

2/ 
covmtry.     Receipts  on  Cuban  dollar  bonds  have  remained  sizable 

y See  Brazil,  Section  3,  p.  76,  Part  II,  of  this  report. 
2/  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  The  Balance  of  International 
Payments  of  the  United  States  in  1938,  Appendix  D,  p.  90,  1939. 
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throughout  most  of  the  period  1929-3^,  and  reflect  the  continued  pay- 

1/ 
ment  of  interest.     Sinking-fund  payments,  however,  are  in  arrears 

on  most  of  the  issues. 

The  gold  and  silver  account  shows  that  the  United  States  has 
exported  to  Cuba  increasingly  large  amounts  of  silver  since  1932, 
This  is  of  special  interest,  for  Cuba  is  the  only  country  in  Latin 
America  to  which  the  United  States  exports  silver j  many  of  the 
countries  are  large  sovirces  rather  than  markets  for  that  product. 
Exports  of  silver  to  Cuba  in  large  part  represent  shipments  of  Cuban 
currency  which  has  been  coined  here  from  silver  purchases  in  the 
United  States.   The  recent  increase  in  shipments  of  silver  has 
resulted  from  the  initiation  in  1933  of  an  extensive  silver  coinage 
program,  designed  among  other  things  to  increase  the  circulation  of 
Cuban  currency.   In  1935  nearly  one-half  of  the  stock  of  circulating 
currency  in  Cuba  consisted  of  United  States  money,  which  is  legal 
tender  in  Cuba. 

The  principELl  item  offsetting  the  net  debit  balance  arising 
from  the  merchandise  and  travel  accounts,  namely,  the  return  on 
United  States  direct  invesianents  in  Cuba,  is  not  shown  in  table  l6 
as  a  credit  item  because  the  statistics  are  not  available,  but  it 
unquestionably  is  of  considerable  magnitude.   United  States  direct 
investments  in  Cuba,  which  had  an  estimated  value  of  666  million 
dollars  at  the  end  of  1936,  were  considerably  larger  than  those  in 

^ Interest  has  continued  to  be  paid  on  all  but  one^of  the  issues, 
and  this  issue  was  replaced  in  1933  and  interest  has  since  been  paid 
in  full. 

2/  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Handbook  of  Foreign  Currencies, 
1936,  p.  58. 
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any  other  country  in  Latin  America,  and  represented  24-  percent  of  the 

1/ 

total  United  States  direct  invesianents  in  that  area.     Moreover, 

they  were  the  second  largest  foreign  United  States  investments  in  the 
world.   Investments  in  sugar  plantations  and  sugar  mills  accounted 
for  two-fifths  of  the  total  value,  but  ranked  second  to  public  utili- 
ties and  transportation  Trtiich  represented  nearly  one-half  of  the 
total.   Prior  to  the  depression,  the  value  of  the  investments, 
particularly  in  the  sugar  industry,  was  far  greater  than  in  recent 
years. 

Y/hile  the  income  from  direct  investments  in  Cuba  is  not  shown  in 
the  table,  it  should  be  understood  that  a  substantial  part  of  the 

shipments  of  Cuban  sugar  to  the  United  States  is  the  product  of  United 

2/ 

States-owned  enterprise,   the  valtie  of  which  consists,  in  part,  of 

the  return  on  a  considerable,  though  not  principal,  portion  of  United 
States  investments  in  Cuba.   The  transfer  of  income  in  this  manner 
does  not,  of  course,  involve  a  financial  transfer  such  as  arises  when 
income  from  investments  in  public  utilities  or  transportation  is  to 
be  transferred  from  Cuba  to  the  United  States.   In  such  instances, 
where  no  merchandise  export  arises,  the  transfer  is  made  by  purchasing 
United  States  exchange  with  Cuban  funds. 

Other  items  for  which  statistics  are  not  available  include  the 
investment  of  new  United  States  capital  in  Cuba,  and  the  net  movement 
of  banking  funds  and  security  transactions.   It  appears,  therefore, 

l/  U.  S,  Department  of  Commerce,  American  Direct  Investments  in 
Foreign  Countries  -  1936,  table  4,  p.  12,  1938. 

2/  Only  a  pert  of  the  revenue  of  such  shipments  represents  income 
on  investment,  because  out  of  these  revenues  must  be  paid  the  operat- 
ing expenses  of  the  company  in  Cuba. 
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that  the  net  debit  balance  shown  in  the  last  item  of  table  16  may 
differ  materially  from  the  actual  net  balance  of  financial  transactions 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba.   The  actual  net  debit  balance  is 
probably  considerably  smaller  than  that  shown  in  table  16, 
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